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Cvitorial 
THE STAGNATION OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Under this striking title the Outlook discussed in its issue of May 8 
the present training provided by American theological seminaries for 
students preparing for the ministry. The discussion was a very 
fair one, bringing out the fact that nearly half the seminaries have 
done little to modernize their courses of study; but, on the other 
hand, showing that an increasing number of the seminaries are keenly 
alive to the modern demands for an efficient ministry, and are supply- 
ing opportunities for social studies and for practical training. 


THE IDEAL OF THE EFFICIENT MINISTRY 

What, then, is an efficient ministry? It used to be said in England 
that one great value of the ministry of the Established Church was 
that it insured the presence of at least one gentleman of culture in 
the community. At the opposite extreme we are loudly told that an 
efficient ministry is that which can produce results—churches built, 
souls saved, members gathered, missionary funds collected. A man 
who can “bring things to pass” is the demand. In his notable con 


’ tribution to this subject, The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, Presi- 


dent Faunce has laid out the work of the minister as that of a man 
who shall interpret to the members of his congregation the meaning 
of the age in which they live, shall lead them to right conceptions of 
duty, shall instruct them from the Scriptures, and shall organize his 
church as an educational force in which childhood, youth, maturity, 
and age shall reach the highest development of personality in social 
living. It is evident that the task of the minister is social and educa- 
tional, and, because it is these, it is in the deepest sense spiritual. 
The minister is a man who knows God, and knows life, and knows 
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social duty, is a prophet with a message, and a teacher with a way of 
progress. For sucha ministry it is the task of the theological seminary 
to prepare men. 
THE COLLEGE PREPARATION 

But it is idle to throw the whole onus on the theological seminary. 
It lies first on the college. The leading theological seminaries must 
demand of the men who come to them that they have first’ the college 
training. This is not a mediaeval insistence on scholarship as 
the prime need of the minister. On the contrary, it is dictated by 
the most modern interest. ‘The fundamental studies for any minister 
are biology, upon which all-our interpretation of life is founded; 
anthropology, that we may know something of primitive man in order 
to understand present man; psychology, the basis of all teaching and 
of the influence of man upon man; economics and sociology, the very 
studies for which the critics of the theological seminaries are pleading; 
history, for no man can understand the present apart from the past; 
the English language and literature, that one may know the tongue 
in which he is to speak to his fellow-men; public speaking, that he 
may be effective in the delivery of his message. To these might be 
added the elements of the English Bible which every college ought 
to teach. The modern theological seminary, sensitive to the needs 
of the ministry, will tell the student to take a college course rather 
than a seminary course if he cannot take both. The seminary has 
the right to demand of the college that it shall furnish this preparation. 

No mention has been made of Latin or Greek. These subjects 
ought to be optional. Of high cultural value as they undoubtedly 
are, and indispensable as they are to theological scholarship, it is a 
question whether they ought to be demanded of the theological 
student. There is a growing demand for this reform. ‘Today Latin 
and Greek are generally required, biology, psychology, and economics 
are recommended. It is probable that there must be a reversal of 
the emphasis. 

THE TASK OF THE SEMINARY 


In those seminaries which are connected with universities the 
course outlined above, together with other literary, scientific, and 
philosophical studies, may be taken in three years, the remaining 
year for the Bachelor’s degree being devoted to professional study. 
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EDITORIAL 5 


What are then the professional studies? Here we reach the vital 
point in the criticism of ministerial training. Every seminary puts 
to the front theology, Old Testament, New Testament, church history, 
and homiletics. These are the standard studies as they have come 
down from the mediaeval system. And it is easy to wax witty in 
discussing them. Theology is a weary study of ancient creeds. Old 
Testament is the painful acquisition of a Semitic language, which 
neither the modern Semite or anybody else makes use of, while the 
study of the history is concerned with the Jebusites and Amalekites 
who have been a long time dead. The New Testament is written 
in a dead language, and is chiefly concerned with apocalyptic mes- 
sianism, which has as much relation to the needs of today as the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy to the modern weather bureau. 
Church history is the study of exploded heresies. And homiletics 
is the process of building a sermon, which nobody cares to hear, on 
the basis of first, secondly, and thirdly. 

Perhaps the caricature is not altogether unjustified, but a subject 
of study is not disqualified because it is old. We cannot provide an 
efficient ministry by confining our attention to the things that have 
happened since the twentieth century was born. We cannot make 
the newspaper our textbook. As a matter of fact, modernization 
is needed in the instruction quite as much as in the curriculum. In 
the hands of skilled men these old subjects are, all of them, of a most 
vitally social character. Theology is concerned with the religious 
experience of the common man as a member of the society in which 
he must find the spiritual values of life. The Bible studied by the 
historical method may be the best possible inspiration to social activity. 
The Old Testament, two-thirds of which is prophetic literature, is 
a collection of writings of men whose religion was the passion of social 
righteousness; and the modern expounder of the Old Testament finds 
himself continually more sensitive to the meaning of the social situa- 
tion of the present day. The teacher of the New Testament feels the 
significance of the spirit of Jesus for the social needs of our time, and 
lays emphasis upon his social teaching, upon himself as the exemplar 
of the social man, and upon the kingdom of God as a social ideal. 
Church history is the study of the most significant social institution 
of the Christian centuries with reference to its social significance at 
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the present time. And homiletics, if only the college training of 
the student may relieve the teacher of elementary work in English 
composition, is concerned with helping the preacher to present his 
ethical and social message with a religious fervor that shall be effective 
for the great needs of modern life. 


REFORMS IN THE CURRICULUM 


In many of the leading theological seminaries the study of Hebrew 
is no longer required. And wherever it has ceased to be required, 
it has ceased to be of interest, except to those who are preparing to 
be theological scholars. The majority of seminaries still hold to the 
Hebrew requirement for the divinity degree. But the ordinary stu- 
dent obtains a mere smattering of Hebrew, which he soon forgets, 
and his time would be far more profitably employed in the study of 
the riches of the Hebrew literature. This reform is inevitable. 

It is a very serious question whether Greek should not follow 
Hebrew. Of course if the student has already studied the subject 
in college, he is able to read his New Testament in Greek without 
difficulty and with much advantage. But the seminary cannot pre- 
suppose the classical course. There are many men, who may become 
most efficient ministers, who are not attracted by the severe linguistic 
discipline of that course. Moreover, as indicated above, there are 
scientific and social studies which are essential in the college years. 

The student of literary tastes will probably always desire to be able 
to read his New Testament in the original, but the seminary instruc- 
tion which is designed to prepare ministers may be based on the Eng- 
lish translations. The professor should, of course, be a Greek scholar, 
and the classical students will have the advantage of the larger exegeti- 
cal opportunity afforded by their linguistic training. But the courses 
should be directed to the ordinary student, who will attend them not 
on sufferance, but of right. It is a question whether it is reasonable 
to require a mature man and college graduate who desires to prepare 
himself for the Christian ministry to undertake the schoolboy task 
of learning the Greek grammar. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDIES 


The conventional studies are not to be abandoned, but to be 
modernized. In the process some time can be saved, and the prac- 
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EDITORIAL 7 


tical studies of religious education and sociology can receive due con- 
sideration. These are new subjects in the theological curriculum. 
They have equal rank with the older studies in only a few progressive 
seminaries. As the Outlook investigation revealed, they are obtaining 
recognition in the majority of the seminaries. They are to be of 
increasing significance. The contention that these subjects cannot 
be relegated to the colleges is entirely justified. The college should 
give the necessary introductory courses in psychology, economics, 
and sociology. But the work in genetic psychology, principles of 
education, psychology of religion, Sunday-school curriculum, expres- 
sional activities of youth, the institution of the family, charities and 
philanthropy, rural communities, industrial communities, the rela- 
tion of the church to the social problems of today—all this is the duty 
of the seminary. And the practical minister, who is to conduct a 
modern church which shall be an educational and social power in its 
community, must devote not less than a year of study to these practical 
subjects. Wherever the flexibility of the curriculum has afforded 
the students a choice in the matter without loss of scholarly standing, 
their own instincts have led them to give a large portion of time to 
these studies. 


STUDENTS’ PRACTICAL WORK 


The most needed development in the theological seminary is a 
provision for the student to be more efficiently trained for the actual 
work that he will have to do. The custom that has prevailed of 
allowing the students to go out to preach at the small churches, where 
they have no direction either in the pulpit or in the pastoral work, 
is very unfortunate. Every seminary ought to have an affiliation 
with one or more strong churches engaged in an aggressive social 
work. Under expert direction, the students should spend at least 
two years in teaching, organizing and conducting boys’ and men’s 
clubs, studying the social conditions of the neighborhood, ministering 
in various pastoral offices, and preaching with proper opportunity 
of preparation and of advice. This is professional service for which 
remuneration may rightly be given, and the vexed question of minis- 
terial aid may thus be settled on a rational basis. 
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THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER 


ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 
Boston, Mass. 


Our cavalcade drew slowly up the ancient road toward Nablus. 
The line that had struck the trail bravely under the morning sun at 
Bethel was beginning to straggle, and our palanquin was wagging 
sadly between its foot-sore mules. As the sloping sun filled with 
gold the vale between Ebal and Gerizim many a rider lusted for the 
fleshpots that Hamed was about now setting over his pan of charcoals 
in the kitchen tent; and many a steed was halting between two opin- 
ions—whether to lie down where he was or to push on to the grain 
bags waiting ahead under the olive trees. But a few quick spirits 
felt a new call as the mountain walls closed on them, a reveille that 
routed the weariness of the long day in the saddle and awoke imagina- 
tion and desire. It was the call of old Gerizim: “Come up, come up, 
see the sun set over Carmel and the Mediterranean.” Half a dozen 
of us leaped to the ground, threw the bridle reins to the muleteers, 
and knew in our veins that we could mount up with wings as eagles. 

Our path was the most direct. It led across the orchestra of the 
vast amphitheater where Joshua assembled the tribes to rehearse 
the law. Echoes of the blessing and the cursing came to us as we 
climbed the rocky caves—the blessing of springs of water and olive 
groves that crown the fat valley; the cursing of stones and sterility 
on the gray sides of Ebal. But as we climbed and as the horizon line 
crept up the mountain side, the blessings multiplied—the blessings of 
a green ocean of hills that swelled beyond the Vale of Muknah, that 
fell into a purple gulf eastward where Jordan flows, that rose again 
in the violet ridges of Gilead, and faded into a lavender sky that poised 
itself in silence over the desert of Arabia. And out of that desert 
and over the long ridges came trooping back before our imagination 
the shadowy procession of patriarchs and merchantmen, tribes and 
empires pouring in from the great deep of the East with their human 
passions, their thirst for possession, their lust for power, their hunger 
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for God. Gerizim at sunset is a place to make young men see visions 
and old men dream dreams. 

The dreams were broken by the consciousness that we were not 
alone on the mountain. We had climbed for solitude, but had reached 
society. In the saddleback of Gerizim we were suddenly confronted 
by an acre of white tents and a crowd of people who were buzzing 
over the stony ridges like bees in swarming-time. Seeing us, a group 


THE SAMARITAN ENCAMPMENT ON MT. GERIZIM 


of men came running down and poured out a voluble but evidently 
polite stream of Arabic from which the learned one of our company 
divined that we were lucky travelers indeed, that these men were 
Samaritans, that the tents sheltered the whole one hundred and 
seventy souls that comprise the sect, that the occasion was the Pass- 
over, and that we were invited to the celebration of the ancient rite. 

It was the high priest’s son who was the ambassador to the stran- 
gers. With a hospitality that appeared to be truly eastern, but we 
found afterward looked for reward even in this life, he led us to the 
tent of his father and bade us welcome. As we entered, the patriarch 
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himself rose from the blanket where he had been sleeping in anticipa- 
tion of the great ceremony, greeted us with quiet dignity, laying his 
hand on his forehead and his breast, and invited us to sit on the 
couches and to break bread with him. The man was impressive. 
He was not long past his prime, still erect and tall, with a spare figure 
and a narrow face that looked even narrower framed in a beard that 
swept his bosom. The face was a lusterless olive, the beard iron gray. 


A SHEPHERD ON THE SUMMIT OF EBAL 


The long nose gave solemnity to his countenance and the eyes looked 
sad as if he were conscious of having seen a great race slowly sinking 
into the earth and a great tradition slowly vanishing into the sky. As 
he stood there in his tent, dressed in the long robes of his office and 
speaking his quiet welcome in an unknown tongue, he seemed the 
very incarnation of the spirit and the tradition of the holy Hebrew 
past whose guardian and relic he claimed to be. 

His son and heir presumptive to the high priesthood now brought 
refreshments. Dates he offered and a sour-milk cheese that had been 
roasted. Apologies for the lack of coffee made us remember that 
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on this sacred eve fire was prohibited, and the unleavened bread car- 
ried us back thirty-two hundred years to the night when in haste they 
went out from the land of Egypt. The loaf was unique. It was a 
disk about sixteen inches in diameter and a sixteenth of an inch thick, 
brought to us folded into a quadrant. For liquid hospitality they 
offered “arak,’’ a pungent aromatic drink distilled from grapes or 
other fruit. 

During lunch the high priest showed us the one Samaritan treasure, 
a copy of the Pentateuch, which tradition says the great-grandson 
of Aaron wrote. They had brought it from their synagogue in Nablus 
to be in certain sort a shrine for them during the ten days’ sojourn 
on the mountain. Most carefully was it guarded. First they uncov- 
ered the wooden box in which it was transported and took out a roll 
of green silk, heavily embroidered with arabesques of gold. Within 
the silk was a cylindrical case of brass with three spindles running 
through and terminating in knobs. The case was completely, though 
crudely, decorated. On it in repoussé were likenesses of the sacred 
implements of the temple, the altar, sacrificial knives, the long forks 
and spits, the lavers, the pitchers, the trumpets, the candlestick, the 
shew bread. In between the pictures were rude designs and mottoes 
in Hebrew. Opening this case, they showed us next a covering of 
blue velvet embroidered in silver. Within this was the soul of the 
shrine, the eternal treasure which moth and rust should not corrupt 
if human care could avail anything, the sacred Torah of Moses. The 
parchment was indubitably old, the ink of the exposed portion was 
faded, and the antiquarian in every one of us bowed down before this 
literary relic of an ancient schism, itself the offspring of a still more 
ancient cult. If the pen of Aaron’s great-grandson did not trace these 
characters, at least the writer was contemporaneous with Jesus. 

We asked to see the sacrificial knife, hoping that this, too, might 
be ancient. But it was an ordinary piece of Sheffield steel recently 
bought in Jaffa. 

Outside the sun was burning low. The sacred hour was approach- 
ing. The patriarch adjusted the folds of his yellow turban, caught 
up tenderly his little copy of the law, and left the tent. We followed 
him to the place of sacrifice. It was a level area perhaps thirty yards 
square, from which the surface stones had been cleared. A low wall 
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nearly surrounded it. The crowds had already gathered, not only 
the male worshipers and helpers of the Samaritans, but the Muslim 
rabble from Nablus, drawn hither by the unique event—the fools who 
came to scoff and who did not remain to pray. Undisturbed by the 
tumult, which was fast proving too much for the lone policeman sent 
up from the city, the high priest took his stand in the eastern corner 
of the area, while some thirty of his elders, robed in spotless white, 


FROM EBAL LOOKING TOWARD GERIZIM 


except for the red fezes in their turbans, arranged themselves crescent- 
wise in front of him, with their faces toward the east, toward the crest 
of Gerizim where lay in plain view the ruins of their temple. Mount- 
ing a block of stone, perhaps a bit from the old sanctuary, the priest 
began to read the Hebrew of the ritual in the Book of Exodus, while 
the elders from time to time bent their bodies toward the east, uttering 
guttural responses, and the rabble that fringed the wall began its 
noisy demonstration of interest. 

Meanwhile in the opposite angle of the inclosure the younger men 
were making their preparation for the sacrifice. They had dug a 
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short trench and lined it with stones. Now they brought two great 
iron kettles and placed them on the stonework. Some threw brush 
and firewood beneath, some strewed the ground about the caldrons 
with herbs, the bitter herbs prescribed in Exodus. Others now led 
in the lambs, seven of them without spot, except for a good deal of 
removable mother earth, and placed them in precise order about the 
kettles. From the oblivious worshipers came fitfully the gruff monot- 
ony of the chanting, and the swaying mob on the walls kept fitful silence. 

Suddenly at the liturgically correct moment, men sprang from 
the crowd of elders, seized each lamb, threw him quickly upon his 
side and held him motionless with his feet toward the pit and his 
throat extended. The crowd grew tense and quiet. Even the police- 
man forgot his austerity and craned his neck for a view. The thin 
monotone of the high priest grew sharply defined against the silence. 
Then the gigantic circle of the sun, that had been throwing purple 
shadows eastward from every summit, touched the distant Medi- 
terranean and tinged its edge with sard. As if the contact had started 
the current of action, a swarthy, white-robed man sprang within the 
circle of lambs and with quick sawing motion cut the throats of the 
unresisting victims. The voice of the crowd flared up in a hoarse 
roar of excitement. As the blood of the last lamb gushed forth, the 
slayer dropped his knife, raised his hands above his head, and clapped. 
At the joyful signal every man clapped likewise, and with handshaking 
and unfeigned though solemn joy greeted the new year which at this 
moment had begun. 

The Muslim scoffers shouted and swayed forward from the wall. 
The spectators and worshipers became a mob, the one part pushing 
and fighting its way to the center of things where it might see the blood 
and the lifeless sacrifice, the other part defending its sacrificial lambs 
from the desecration of the uncircumcized. Slowly the policeman’s 
whip, which seemed to fall more in mirth than anger, somewhat re- 
duced the centripetal tendency, and the joking, jabbering, gesticu- 
lating crowd streamed off the summit by many paths to the dusky 
vales below. 

Though the spectacular part of the ceremony was over, the Pass- 
over in reality had only begun. Crackling flames now shot up around 
the caldron and the ritual of prayer became the ritual of work. When 
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the water boiled the lambs were immersed and flayed. Then the 
inward parts were burned according to the law, and the lambs, 
spitted on iron stakes head downward, were roasted in another pit 
especially prepared. After the odor of burning had ascended as a 
sweet savor to Heaven and the fires were quenched, the lambs were 
distributed to the elders of the various households and at the silent 
hour of midnight under the stars were eaten in haste in memory of 
the great deliverance. 


THE INCLOSURE ABOUT JACOB’S WELL 


This part of the ceremony we did not see, though as strangers 
within their gates we were invited to remain and partake. Instead, 
in the gathering darkness we groped our way down the mountain by 
unfamiliar paths, thinking many things, while the full moon rose up 
from Moab and crowned imperial Ebal with light. But most of all 
we thought of One who sat once on the well just at the foot of this 
high place of sacrifice in full sight of it, and who, in the joy of his 
sonship, taught men to worship the Father “neither at Jerusalem 
nor in this mountain.” 
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JEWISH ESCHATOLOGY AND THE TEACHING 
OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Jewish eschatology has been a stumbling-block to the Aryan mind 
ever since Paul first preached the gospel to the Greeks. It was not 
acceptable to Sadducean conservatism even in its own home. Its 
fundamental tenet was the doctrine of a return of the dead from the 
underworld to the surface of the earth, a doctrine consonant neither 
with the world-wide popular conceptions of antiquity concerning the 
realm of shades, and the phantom, ghostly nature of its pitiable 
denizens, nor with the philosophic ideas of a natural and inalienable 
immortality of the soul, as an indissoluble monad, current since 
Plato’s day. First in the dark days of the bitter persecution of 
Antiochus, the writer of “Daniel,” pioneer of the great school of. 
apocalyptists, translates Ezekiel’s symbolism of restored national 
life in the “vision of the valley of dry bones” into individual and 
actual return out of the dust of the sepulchre for “ many”’ of the dead. 
Martyred heroes of the Maccabean revolt will come out from their 
graves shining “as the brightness of the firmament.’”’ In company 
with “the wise” and those “that turn many to righteousness” they 
will enjoy “everlasting life’ in the “kingdom that shall not pass 
away” which is to be given to Israel in the person of “ the Son of Man,” 
or of “ Michael the great prince.” “ Many” renegades and betrayers 
of the law will also return “to everlasting shame and contempt.” 
Such is the Jewish doctrine of “other-worldliness” at its first appear- 
ance. How far the great apocalyptist of Daniel was affected by 
Babylonian and Persian conceptions in his reaction against Hellenism 
is a question for the students of comparative religion. At all events 
with Daniel Judaism undergoes a great transformation. The 
Pharisees, repudiating the worldly ideals of the Sadducean hierocracy, 
those mere sycophants of the degenerate dynasty of the Hasmonaeans, 
carry the sympathies of Israel as a whole with them in transferring 
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all the messianic hopes to a transcendental, miraculous “world to 
come,” to be achieved only by divine intervention. Henceforth 
Zealot nationalism and Sadducean conservatism become secondary; 
the main line of development of Israel’s religious ideal is Pharisean 
and transcendental: the duty of every Israelite is obedience to the 
written law, his destiny is “(a share in the world to come,” given by 
the miraculous power of God as a reward for this obedience. 

No wonder this fundamentally transcendental, non-natural, 
often wildly fantastic, belief awakened antipathy when carried over 
to the Greek world. Paul himself writes to the Corinthian church 
remonstrating on the one side with Platonists who look for nothing 
better than “to be unclothed”’ of “this mortality,” and who “say that 
there is no (bodily) resurrection from the dead,” on the other with 
crudely Jewish ideas which conceive the same body that was “sown” 
returning, flesh and blood inheriting the kingdom of God. But 
Paul’s letters show only the beginning of a conflict that lasts over a 
full century, occupying a leading place in the thought of the Johannine 
writer, of II Peter, of Ignatius and Polycarp, of Papias and Justin 
Martyr, of Nepos and Dionysius. At first the church was not even 
content with the enlightened and moderate resurrectionism of Paul. 
It refused to be satisfied with the idea that in the coming kingdom 
we are to be “clothed upon with a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” a “body of glory” in the likeness of the glory body 
of the risen Christ, into which the “body of our humiliation” is 
“metamorphosed,” whether by a process of gradual transformation 
“from glory to glory,” while we “reflect as mirrors the glory of the 
Lord,” or “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump,” 
when “we which are alive and remain” are “changed,” to meet 
the Lord as he comes from heaven? to reign in the new Jerusalem. 
No; while Palestinian influence remained still dominant in the church 
the current orthodoxy was formulated: “I believe in the resurrection 
of the flesh” (ths capes). Ignatius maintained on the authority 
of a non-canonical form of the story, Luke 24: 36-43, that Jesus “was 
in the flesh even after the resurrection.’’? Polycarp denounced as 
Antichrist those who “deny that there is either (bodily) resurrection 

tI Thess. 4:15-17; Phil. 3:20, 21. 

2 See the whole passage, Ign. Ad Smyrn. iii. 
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or judgment.” Papias used and defended the “trustworthiness” 
of the Revelation of John and appealed to the authority of “the 
Elders” in support of the crudest Jewish representations of the fertility 
of the earth in the messianic age, and the abodes of the saints in the 
world to come. Justin appealed to the same Johannine writing, and 
denounced as pseudo-Christians those who instead of its predicted 
return from the underworld to dwell a thousand years in Jerusalem, 
held only that “when we die our souls are taken to heaven.”’3 Only 
in Rome and Alexandria in the latter part of the second century was 
the tide turned against Montanists and Chiliasts, as the fanatical 
apocalyptists of Asia were now called, through the stronger, saner 
reasoning of Gaius at Rome and Dionysius at Alexandria. Gaius 
even went so far as to reject the entire Johannine canon of Proclus, 
his Phrygian opponent, Gospel, Epistles and Revelation of John. 
Dionysius more cautiously rejected only Revelation; but the reaction 
which ensued against chiliasm almost cost this writing its position 
in the canon. It was saved to use in only a portion of the churches, 
and then only by dint of a strained allegorical interpretation. 

Jewish eschatology, resting on the phantasmagoria of Daniel and 
the apocalypses, was thus compelled in about 200 A. D. to purchase 
at the cost of allegorization even a subordinate place in the church 
alongside the triumphant Greek doctrine once anathematized, “that 
when we die our souls are taken to heaven.” In modern times even 
its secondary position is disputed. Our evolutionary conceptions 
clash with the catastrophic idea of a transcendental kingdom of 
God miraculously substituted for a wicked world swept by angelic 
power into the lake of fire and brimstone. The once dominant 
apocalyptic idea of the apostolic age, with its anticipations of an 
impending “end of the world,” and appearance on the clouds of the 
world-judge, is to the modern mind a delusion born of Jewish religious 
reaction against tyranny and persecution. But more significant than 
all else of change, we find ourselves confronted with an attack upon 
the apocalyptic idea in its last stronghold, the personal authority of 
Jesus. 

None, of course, are so foolish as to deny that Jesus shared in the 
current doctrine of the Day of Judgment, nor that he urged his hearers 

3 Dial. \xxx. 
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to repentance in view of many indications that the long-suffering of 
God was not to be expected to endure beyond a brief limit. This 
had been the essence of the message of John the Baptist, whom Jesus 
revered as “greater than a prophet,” yes, as fulfilling in his person 
and work the promise of the coming of Elijah in the last days, to 
effect a great repentance in Israel, that the Day of Jehovah might 
prove a blessing to them and not a curse. Jesus saw confirmation 
of this promise in the person and work of John. He saw confirma- 
tion of the threat of coming judgment in “the signs of the times,” 
partly in evidences of the impending clash with Rome which Zealot 
fanaticism was doing its best to bring about;* partly in the bigoted 
opposition of scribes and Pharisees to God’s message; partly in the 
turning of the publicans and sinners to John and to himself.s Hence 
he reiterated the appeal of the “voice crying in the wilderness” con- 
cerning the axe laid at the root of the tree. He, too, looked for the 
messenger of judgment whose baptism of fire would burn up the chaff, 
while he gathered the wheat into his garner. Jesus not only seconded 
the Baptist’s threat, he thought the conditions of the time such as to 
make the warning appropriate, “ Agree with thine Adversary quickly, 
whilst thou art in the way with him.” He too thought of Israel as 
a tree which had but little time wherein to bring forth the expected 
fruit, or else be hewn down.° He felt, at least after it became appar- 
ent that Israel as a whole would reject him, that the blood of all 
the prophets would be required at the hand of that same evil genera- 
tion which in the message of John had had a greater matter than 
Jonah’s cry, “ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed,” and 
in his own a greater matter than the “wisdom” of Solomon. Even 
if we had not a host of sayings recording Jesus’ warnings of impending 
doom upon Israel, we might be sure from his deep veneration for 
John the Baptist that he accepted and sympathized with the essence 
of the Baptist’s message, Repent for the Judge is at hand. 

There is also a figure which, however we may question Jesus’ 
application of it to his own person, plays too large a part in the teach- 
ings attributed to him to be without some basis in his actual language, 

4 Luke 12:54—13:9. 

5 Matt. 11:20-24; 12:38-45; 21:22-43 and parallels. 

6 Luke 12:54—13:9; cf. 3:9. 
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the Danielic figure of the “Son of Man.” It has been questioned on 
philological grounds whether this title could have been employed in 
the Palestinian Aramaic of Jesus’ time. If it could have meaning at 
all, it was by virtue of connotations derived from Dan. 7:9-14, in 
which the Son of Man’? occupies the central field in the scene of judg- 
ment. For John the Baptist the executioner of the divine judgment 
had been the Angel of the Covenant of Mal. 3:1-6; 4:1. So shortly 
after as the time when the teachings of Jesus received their first 
literary embodiment, the figure from Daniel has taken the place of 
that from Malachi. And our evangelists attribute the change to 
Jesus himself. We can hardly doubt that at least Jesus spoke of 
“the Day of the Son of Man” and that he looked forward to it as the 
day when the ceaseless prayer of God’s elect, “Avenge me of mine 
adversary,” would be answered. Repeatedly utterances of his are 
appealed to which indicate his conviction that this judgment of God 
would not be delayed beyond “this generation.” Indeed, if the par- 
ties to the controversy, God’s messengers on the one side, obdurate 
Israel on the other, were to be affected by it, to justify one or the other 
before the world, the judgment must needs come within that genera- 
tion. Whether Jesus expected himself personally to return as this 
Son of Man is another question. 

So much, then, for what Jesus received from the prophets that were 
before him, up to and including John. He looked for the Day of the 
Son of Man. He not only received, but indorsed and enhanced 
the doctrine. But even this does not constitute it his message. 
That must be distinctive of himself. It will not consist of that which 
he merely takes over from others, even if cordially indorsed. So far 
as the received doctrine is concerned we must find Jesus’ distinctive 
message in his own characteristic application or modification of it. 
And even this modification must be in line with the great new teach- 
ings which originate with him, and which form the core and kernel of 
his thought. Somehow or other his followers, after having suffered 
a grievous disappointment of their hopes, were not all “stumbled in 
him.” They were able to find a deeper sense in Jesus’ teaching than 


7 In the original the “throne of judgment” is filled by ‘one like unto a son of 
man,” i. e., a being in human form, whether ‘“ Michael your prince,” or an ideal figure 
in contrast with the beasts. But already, in Enoch (go B.c.) the figure is taken as 
applying to a definite personality ‘‘¢he Son of Man.” 
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hitherto, a sense transcending Jewish apocalypse. It is of course 
supposable that this was mere self-deception. The fourth evangelist, 
writing at a date when the expectation of a manifestation “to the 
world” was beginning to give place to a more mystical and Pauline 
expectation of “departing” and “being with Christ,” a “being ever 
with the Lord,” may have had nothing more than the Pauline mysti- 
cism to go upon in rewriting the doctrine of the second coming. But 
it may also be true that Jesus’ own teaching was not dominated by 
the doctrines of Jewish apocalypse, though accepting them for their 
moral content, but rather dominated them. It may be possible even 
to determine which of these alternatives the true historical critic 
should follow, by a scrutiny of that which is in reality distinctive in 
his teaching. 

If, indeed, we should take the ground occupied by many, that the 
title Son of Man was “ Jesus’ favorite self-designation” it would be 
difficult to escape the inference that the Danielic, the typical apocalyp- 
tic, conception of the kingdom was his dominant idea. Perhaps we 
should even be obliged logically with O. Holtzmann to answer his 
question, “ Was Jesus an Ecstatic ?” in the affirmative. But we have 
seen that even the linguistic possibility of Jesus’ employment of the 
title is in doubt, while it is surely a very notable fact that the title is 
absolutely unknown to the New Testament outside the sphere of our 
four evangelists, who are not among its earliest writers and may all 
in this matter have been influenced by a single document. And there 
is a more fundamental objection than the linguistic. It lies in the 
central thought of Jesus regarding the nature of the kingdom and his 
own relation to it. The predominant, distinctive, and characteristic 
note of Jesus teaching is not the apocalyptic, but the ethico-religious. 
To put the matter in another light, the great antithesis for him is 
not the antithesis put by scribe and Pharisee, the now and the here- 
after, obedience versus reward; although Jesus too often borrows this 
phraseology. The great antithesis for Jesus is qualitative rather than 
temporal. It is that between the outward and inward, the seeming 
versus the real, the material versus the spiritual. Hence his standard 
of human duty is not the written precept, but likeness in spirit to the 
All-merciful Father. Hence his yoke is at once easier than that of 

_ the scribes, and yet exacts a righteousness far exceeding theirs. Hence 
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also the destiny which is to follow “doing the will of the Father” in 
this sense is not limited to the future. It is assumed indeed to involve 
all the “reward” which the legalist hopes for in his apocalyptic 
resurrection kingdom—but this reward for Jesus is only “added.” 
The real goal is “ye shall be sons and daughters of the Highest.” 
It is eternal life. It consists not in getting but in being. The essence 
of the kingdom is the filial relation with God. And this distinction 
contains potentially, as Paul and the fourth evangelist perceive, 
a mystical doctrine of participation in the divine nature, “apprehension 
of the divine life,” eternal life here and now, guaranteed for its future 
by a present relation to the “God of the living.” 

It is consonant with this cardinal distinction between the teaching 
of Jesus and that of the scribes and Pharisees, its only serious com- 
petitor, that his real title for himself, when forced to assume the attitude 
of leader, champion and representative of the “little ones,” the 
despised “people of the land,” is not “the Christ’’—a title which if 
he ever tolerated it at all was tolerated only in a greatly accommodated 
sense—not ‘the Son of Man”—a title redolent of thoughts of future 
vengeance and reward—but, simply “the Son.” This title, however, 
was not used in a theological, still less in an exclusive, but in a repre- 
sentative, sense. By it Jesus referred to himself as the plain man of 
the people who has come into that filial relation with “the Father” 
which is the ideal of the kingdom. The Fourth Gospel, after a gener- 
ation of dallying by the church with the apocalyptic ideals of Juda- 
ism, reverts to the Pauline mysticism, and so with its title “the Son,” 
and its doctrine of “eternal life,” in a sense comes nearer, in spite of 
its theologizing, to Jesus’ own teaching than the Synoptics with their 
Danielic view-point.® 

The assertions just made as to the essential and distinctive features 
in the message of Jesus might seem to rest upon a priori preferences, 
since they undoubtedly agree far better with the modern religious 
consciousness than the oriental apocalyptic ideals of contemporary 
Pharisaism. But it is possible to show, if the distinction above made 
between the merely received and the strictly original in Jesus’ mes- 


8 On this subject of Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness see my article, ‘‘ Jesus the 
Son of God” in the Harvard Theological Review (July, 1909), interpreting the so-called 
“Johannine passage,” Matt. 11: 25-27 = Luke 10:21, 22. 
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sage be observed, that in this contention we are doing no more than 
simple historical justice to his pure and transcendent religious genius, 
his doctrine of inwardness. 

In the matter of careful and minute analysis and comparison of 
the records we have great occasion for gratitude to Dr. Sharman, of 
The University of Chicago. His recent book on The Teaching of 
Jesus about the Future® goes a long way toward showing first of all 
how Jesus’ teaching, even while indorsing that of the Baptist in its 
religious content, expressly and repeatedly corrects and improves 
upon it by insisting upon the progressive, invisible, working of God 
through natural processes, as that which immediately concerns the 
hearer. The superlative commendation Jesus gives to John is accom- 
panied by the qualification, “ Howbeit, he that is least in the kingdom 
of God is greater than he.”” John’s cry of warning against the wrath 
to come is declared to be a greater matter than that of Jonah,'° for 
neglect of which “this generation” will be condemned in the judg- 
ment by the Ninevites. But in the same breath Jesus contrasts his 
own message of glad tidings with the lugubrious notes of John, as a 
“wisdom” of God, a greater matter than Solomon’s. Thus while 
the Baptist’s preaching of judgment is not set aside, but rather 
indorsed, it is distinctly subordinated. What primarily concerns 
the hearer is the “wisdom” of God, understood as in the Wisdom 
literature throughout, of the agency of the redeeming love of the 
Father in heaven. This belongs to the now and here. The judg- 
ment is for the unknown future. 

When we take up the parables of the kingdom, it is precisely the 
same note which is struck over and over again. The parables of the 
Tares and of the Net full of Fishes are pendants. Both reassert in- 
deed the doctrine of retribution, and assume that when the time is fully 
ripe, the harvest of God will be reaped, the separation of good and 


9 The University of Chicago Press, April, 1909. 

10 Not Jesus’ message. In the reply to the demand for a sign, Matt. 12:38-42= 
Luke 11:29-32, Jesus administers a double rebuke. That generation would have 
neither John’s preaching nor his, neither wailing nor piping (cf. Matt. 11: 16-19 = Luke 
7231-35; and Matt. 21: 25-32=Luke 7:30). The reference, accordingly, in the “sign 
of Jonah” is neither to the resurrection (Matt. 12:40) nor to the appearance of the Son 
of Man (Luke 11:30). It is, as clearly intimated in Matt. 21:25, 32, “the baptism of 
John.” See Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 1902, pp. 232 ff. 
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evil effected. But their main teaching is that God is not an impa- 
tient husbandman who cannot be satisfied with the slow processes 
of natural evolution. He does not intervene prematurely.'' Both para- 
bles are directed against the tendencies of the apocalyptic eschatology. 
The parables of the Leaven, the Mustard-seed, the Sower, all repeat 
the same lesson in various forms. Ultimately there will bea ‘‘sending- 
forth of the sickle.” For the present men must be satisfied with the 
quiet, unostentatious, yet sure working of God in natural processes. 
Surely this implies a profoundly qualified acceptance of Jewish escha- 
tology. 

The same standpoint is taken again and again in answer to the 
questions, When? or Where? Special warning is given against 
the prognosticators who think that the kingdom of God cometh with 
observation, and who seduce with their Lo, here, Lo, there. Because 
the nature of the kingdom is inward it is impossible to predict the time. !? 
Again the apocalyptic imagery of the lightning, spreading its glow 
over the whole heaven at once, is indeed introduced and indorsed; 
but the application is aimed against the whole theory of the apo- 
calyptists.'3 Because “the kingdom (sovereignty) of God is within 
(or among) you” it can only come when the harvest of hearts redeemed 
is ripe. For this reason none but the Searcher of hearts can know 
the day. The desire to know it is answered by the direction to do 
your part to make the harvest ready; leave the question of when 
to “the Lord of the harvest.’’'+ 

On the other hand this principle of “ripeness,’”’ usually employed 
by Jesus to counteract the apocalyptic impatience of current eschatol- 
ogy, can also be inverted. In a certain number of instances, nearly 
all recorded in Luke, Jesus himself so employs it. The parable of 
the Fig Tree appears in three different forms in Luke 13:6-9; Mark 
11:12-14, 20 f., and 13:28-32. In the first two it has specific appli- 
cation to Israel, which has tried the patience of God to the utmost and 
can expect no more delay of judgment. Here we touch the delicate 
question whether Jesus really differentiated between the impending 
judgment of Israel, whereof he saw signs so manifest that he mar- 

™ With Mark 4:26-29 (Matt. 13:24-30 introduces a feature peculiar to this 
evangelist and not germane to the parable), cf. Jas. 5:7-11. 

12 Luke 17: 20,21. 13 Luke 17: 22-37. 14 Acts 1:6-8. 
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veled how others could be blind to them,'S and the judgment of 
humanity. Certainly the tradition embodied by our Synoptic evan- 
gelists was not clear upon this point; nor could we expect it to be. 
We can only be certain that Jesus did apply his doctrine of “ harvest” 
in both cases. ‘The third application of the parable of the Fig Tree is 
general: the swelling of its fruit buds betokens the glad season of har- 
vest. The world’s day of redemption proclaims its approach in like 
manner and only so.*® 

Great effort has been made by those who have recorded the evan- 
gelic tradition to make it appear that Jesus gave specific prognostica- 
tion of the events which culminated in the overthrow of the temple 
and downfall of Jewish nationality. A critical study of Sharman’s 
analysis will show how large a discount we must make on this score 
from the present form of the tradition. The present writer holds that 
Sharman has stopped decidedly short of the truth because of an exag- 
gerated conception of the primitiveness of Mark. The so-called 
“eschatological discourse” of Mark, chap. 13, transferred to our 
first and third gospels as Matt., chap. 24, and Luke, chap. 21, is 
simply an agglutination of sayings of Jesus on the basis of Danielic 
and Pauline apocalypse, with no real claim to represent a consecutive 
address of Jesus forecasting the future.'? The representation of 
the evangelist to that effect (vs. 23) contradicts the very essence of 
Jesus’ teaching against the prognosticators. The Lukan source 
embodies, indeed, some characteristic sayings on the fate of the bloody 
city, murderess of the prophets, the “dry tree,” the dead “carcass;” 
and these indicate that Jesus was not blind to the law of nature which 
prescribes elimination from the vital organism of the member which 
has become dead. But aside from his conviction that the dead car- 
cass'® of the Jewish hierocracy could not continue to affront God and 
man beyond the limits of his own generation, we have no reason to 
suppose that Jesus made specific forecasts of the future. The one 
thing of which critical analysis of the whole record makes us sure is 
that Jesus observed that same wise restraint in this field which is 


15s Luke 12:49—13:9. 16 Mark 13:28, 29. 


17 For a discussion of ‘“‘The Apocalyptic Chapter in the Synoptic Gospels’’ see 
Bacon, Journ. of Bibl. Lit., 1909, Pt. I. 


18 Luke 17:37; cf. 9:60; 11:50, 51; 23:27-31. 
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characteristic of him elsewhere, refusing to be made a prognosticator, 
insisting on limitation of his teaching to the broad principles of the 
divine retributive justice, and the need for immediate repentance. 
What he offers new is not another apocalypse more lurid than the 
last, with his own portrait in the midst as the Danielic Son of Man; 
it is a kingdom within, a filial relation of the least and last to the heav- 
enly Father, and an eternal life which rests upon that sonship. He 
comes to bring in the “new covenant” of Jeremiah, the law written 
on men’s hearts, the forgiveness of sin and iniquity, and the opportunity 
for all to know the Lord, from the least of them unto the greatest."9 
In this knowledge of the Father he is, indeed, “the” Son; but only 
as the first born of many brethren. That is Jesus’ new message. It 
was not dominated by, it rather took up into itself and reinterpreted, 
the message of John, the preacher of judgment. And in the new 
application of the old message of retribution the distinctive note of 
Jesus is always against the prognosticators, against the fanatical 
heralds of a deus ex machina, with their signs and portents, their Lo, 
here, Lo, there. He, too, looked, indeed, for the Day of the Son of 
Man, as it was written in Daniel the prophet. But his interpretation 
of apocalypse was marked by that same penetration to the spiritual 
essence which characterizes his interpretation of the law and the 
prophets. He interpreted the God of Scripture by the living God whom 
he saw in action round about. From Scripture he drew, in common 
with all his contemporaries, the doctrine of a Son of Man, coming 
“on the clouds,” sitting on the “thrones of judgment.” That was 
for the future. To the future he left the interpretation. From his 
own experience of life he drew the doctrine of the Son of God, a king- 
dom “within,” whose essence is the filial relation of the least and 
last to God, the brotherly relation of each to all, an eternal life found 
in losing the self-centered life; and to the achievement of this king- 
dom he subjected every will, every ideal, because he believed in it as 
the sure, progressive, all-conquering will of God. This was his own 
message for the now and here. 


19 Cf. Jer. 31: 31-34. 
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THE ETHICAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D.D. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


The term “religion” embraces two distinct, yet closely related, 
concepts. One pertains to the mind, has to do with opinions, takes 
shape in conviction and faith, and, when wrought out into a clearly 
articulated system of belief, fortified by adequate rational considera- 
tions, is termed theology. The other pertains to concrete, external 
acts, involves modes of action, rules of procedure, or principles of 
conduct. 

Jesus did not teach theology in the domain of faith, nor ethics as a 
code of conduct in the domain of practice. It may seem superfluous 
to state that he was pre-eminently religious and by both practice and 
precept imparted religious principles and incentives, but as a teacher 
we must plainly recognize, and frankly confess, that he taught neither 
theology nor ethics, though giving data for both. 

The data of the ethics of Jesus may be found in (1) what he did— 
his example taken as precedent; (2) what he sententiously said as 
applied to conduct—his “wisdom” utterances as precepts and exhor- 
tations; and (3) what appear as the principles of his life, as evinced 
in his deeds, in his sententious sayings, and in his more formal and 
protracted teachings, whether parables or discourses. To discover the 
principles we must take a wider view than a single act, and must 
listen to more than one isolated oriental utterance, for neither an act 
nor a saying can be rightly understood by itself; both must be viewed 
in relation to circumstances and as a part of the whole life. 

The principles of Jesus are involved in his acts, but may not at 
any moment be clearly and fully expressed in any one, single act. 
The concrete often expresses more than one mode of action, or one 
harmonious principle. It must be related with other similar and 
dissimilar acts within the same plane before it can be determined 
whether the single act represents the generic principle or not. In 
other words no single act of Jesus can be taken as a type of what he 
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wishes done. What he then did may be the thing and the only thing 
which was right to do at the given time, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, but not the thing which should be done at another time 
under other circumstances. His deeds may be taken as precedents, 
only when we are sure that the circumstances are identical in which 
we would repeat what he did. To walk “in his steps” is folly, when 
we understand it to mean simply to place our feet exactly where he 
has placed his. The Holy Land retains no communicable grace 
because he walked on it. To go to Palestine, to traverse the hills 
and vales which he hallowed with his presence, would yield no virtue 
to us. Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Boston require our 
feet; we must follow him in America, not in Syria. In our circum- 
stances we are obliged to do many things which he never did, for 
which we can discover, in looking at the external act, no precedent. 
He never stood before a “mule,” or loom, in a cotton or woolen mill; 
he never poured hot iron into molds at the glaring mouth of a 
foundry furnace; he never “stoked” fires in the depths of an ocean 
liner; he never held the control-handle on the front platform of an 
electric car, nor collected fares on a suburban line in rush hours; 
he never executed orders on ’Change, nor dealt in stocks and bonds, 
wheat, hides, or lumber. He never administered the affairs of a 
Harvard University, nor served on a local school board. Writing 
articles for the Biblical World was unknown to him or setting forth 
ethical rules in any written, systematized form. 

Two things we must conclude respecting the ethics of Jesus, as 
embodied in his acts: (1) That his example entirely fails at innumer- 
able points, because we must do innumerable deeds which he never 
did; (2) That his example fails at many other points, not as numerous, 
but almost innumerable, because he did many things which we can- 
not, or should not, do today. We cannot walk on the water, multiply 
loaves and fishes, heal the sick and crippled, and raise the dead to 
life. We would not for a moment think of imitating him in calling 
disciples about us, inviting our fellow-men to come unto us for soul- 
rest and for forgiveness of sins. 

Yet the example of Jesus, seen as a concrete expression of 
the abstract, may reveal to us his ethical principles. While we cannot 
heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, and give sight to the blind, as he 
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wrought cures, we can relieve distress, we can set remedial agencies 
in operation, we can feel pity and compassion, and can ourselves 
minister, even as he himself ministered, in complete forgetfulness of 
ourselves and in loving sympathy with the unfortunate, however 
wretched and loathsome. We may not sit at the same banqueting 
boards at which he reclined, yet we may, without lowering our ideals 
or tarnishing our virtues, associate with the corrupt officials, the 
impure profligates, and the wretched and ruined characters of our day, 
as did he in his day, and, by the bonds of human fellowship and 
hearty consecration to holy living, help lift them to our plane of life. 
We may not be called upon to drink the same cup that he drank, nor 
to be baptized with the same baptism with which he was baptized, 
but we must practice self-denial; on every hand is the requirement to 
forget self and live, or die, for others. Parents both live and die for 
their children, sacrificing self oftentimes as completely by living as 
by dying. Patriots suffer vicariously for their country. Men count 
not life itself dear, sometimes in most humble circumstances, often 
unnoticed and unknown, yet in the spirit of Christ, after the example 
of Christ, meeting each his trial in his Garden of Gethsemane and 
coming each to his Calvary, thereby adjusting a modern life to the 
ethical model of Jesus. The ethical conformity is frequently the 
closest when the outward expression varies most widely from the 
acts of Jesus. 

The principles of Jesus are involved but not always fully stated in 
his brief, sententious sayings. The use of the proverb, or the maxim, 
in the time of Jesus was far more common than with us. One 
distinct kind of Hebrew literature, of which the Book of “‘ Proverbs” 
is a notable example, consisted almost wholly of such compact epi- 
grammatic utterances, and is now known as “Wisdom Literature.” 
Jesus made use of current wisdom sayings and also coined his own. 
When applicable to conduct, these often express ethical rules, or 
principles. 

Another name for these direct utterances respecting conduct, 
early employed in the history of Christianity and long misunderstood, 
is “precepts.”” Monasticism at its beginning divided the teachings 
of Jesus into two classes, a lower class, known as “precepts,” 
addressed to the mass of Christian disciples, who constitute the great 
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lay element of the church, and a higher class, designated as the “coun- 
sels,” which were deemed applicable to the clergy alone, who, out of 
secular relations, removed from worldly contaminations, sought a 
special degree of holiness and sanctity in a life which was deemed, 
by reason of its separation from the world, truly and exclusively 
spiritual. 

Such a division of disciples into two distinct classes does not seem 
warranted by the words of Jesus, although he refers in many varying 
terms to two classes of men, but these are disciples and non-disciples, 
not two grades of disciples. ‘Those who are not with him are against 
him; there are men who accept him and men who reject him; there 
are “sheep” and there are “goats.” His ethical precepts and prin- 
ciples are for all men; and distinctions arise only as men heed these 
teachings, or ignore and disobey them. 

The ethical precepts of Jesus, though applicable to all men, yet, 
as in the case of his acts, have relations and restrictions arising from 
circumstances. Of wider application than his acts, the precepts 
of Jesus have currency, however, only in circumstances closely similar 
‘to those under which they were originally spoken, herein unlike prin- 
ciples which are everywhere and at all times in force. “He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted” and all expressions inculcating 
meekness and non-resistance must be harmonized with that other 
large class of utterances which call for “strife,” “agonizing” to enter 
into the narrow gate, “confessing” him before men, finding “foes” 
within one’s own household, and “holding on” unto the end. 
Though his advent was attended by the acclaim of “peace on earth” 
and in departing he is reported in the Fourth Gospel as saying, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” yet he said, “I 
came not to bring peace, but a sword.” He repeatedly bade men to 
“deny themselves;”’ he also spoke of the prodigal son as at length 
returning to the father’s house when “he came to himself,”’ indicating 
that while there is a self to be denied, there is also a self which should 
be heeded and obeyed. 

Both the acts and the precepts of Jesus fail of significance for us 
unless we discern the principles of which they are more or less com- 
plete expressions. Indeed it is because the disciples of Christ, often 
unconsciously, have discovered the spirit of Jesus, more than the 
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external forms and phrases of his life, that the Christian religion has 
become a world-religion. Many men who undertook to do precisely 
that which Jesus did and to practice only the things which he enjoined, 
have made a miserable failure of their discipleship. The attempt 
to turn the dial of the ages back to the first century mars and nullifies 
progress. The Christian centuries have been rendered unchristian 
by inquisitions and bitterness, warfare, bigotry, and bloodshed, 
because, without discerning the universal and eternal principles in 
which Jesus wrought and taught, men saw only what he did and heard 
only what he said, fragmentarily, a part at a time, without due respect. 
unto the circumstances and conditions and the modifications which 
were enjoined by other circumstances and conditions in the very 
acts and words of the Master himself. Did we do precisely what 
Jesus did, then would we need to become Jews, as Jesus was, and 
observe the Mosaic ritual, as he did. Verily there is a “letter” which 
killeth and a “spirit” which maketh alive! 

Jesus did not lay down rules. He refused to select out of more 
than seven hundred rabbinical prescriptions that one which was 
greatest and best; he would not be a divider of rights and equities 
amongst men. In no sense was he a casuist. One might well say 
that he was not a teacher of ethics, for he did not construct an ethical 
system, or, if he did, the system has not been preserved for us. He 
uttered and exemplified ethical principles in abundance; but to give 
ethical principles out of which an ethical system can be constructed 
is very different from furnishing the system itself. Strictly speaking 
there is then no ethics of Jesus. 

The more prominent principles of ethical conduct, to be deduced 
from both the example and the teaching of Jesus, include the 
following: 

1. The principle of conseculiveness is prominent. He himself 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil, the religious principles which had 
been unfolding in the past. He was not iconoclastic; his method 
was constructive. He inculcated natural, orderly progress—“ first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ This is the 
evolutionary process. This method requires the exercise of patience 
toward immaturity and imperfection; it forbids censoriousness in 
judging: it expresses itself in gentleness and tenderness toward the 
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weak, the tempted, and the erring. Jesus insisted upon perfection 
as the goal, but he welcomed on the way those who sinned against 
both the ideal and the process. 

2. Jesus regarded the character of a life as consisting not in the 
sum-total of acts but in the motives behind those acts. To him the 
heart was the source of life: hands and feet might even be dispensed 
with; anger contained the unexpressed elements of murder; lust, 
contemplated, lacked nothing but the occasion. Yet motives alone, 
even right motives, were not sufficient to meet his approval; motives 
must reach expression through their appropriate acts; he did not 
teach the passive life. Light and salt, unemployed, lost distinctive- 
ness and merit; talents, unused, vanished; men would eventually 
be judged, not by reason of their well-wishing merely, but because 
their well-wishing had been transmuted by the alchemy of endeavor 
into life. 

3. It was in this sense that Jesus asked for reality. The simplicity 
of childhood pleased him. He most severely condemned pretense 
and hypocrisy; he insisted upon sincerity. Fasting, seen of men, 
had no value; praying on the street corners was an offense. He made 
it plain that the inner recesses of the heart must at length be open to 
the light and hidden secrets be proclaimed abroad. 

4. Jesus laid stress on the Jnvisible. Men are not alone; they 
need not worry; they are subjects of an Infinite Care; they may be 
trustful, hopeful; before them are treasures which cannot be taken 
away; they must serve him only, who is invisible. 

5. Jesus reproved selfishness and inculcated altruism, the law of 
love. He taught that the man who sought his own welfare, even 
though gaining the whole world, would lose all advantage and profit; 
that selfishness is self-destructive. Riches, honors, powers, and com- 
forts must all be tested by the law of service to others. Ministry 
is the ethical goal set forth by Jesus, and whatever ministers to the 
highest welfare of man he justified, while anything which impairs 
the highest welfare of man he condemned. The home, the neighbor- 
hood, the civil government, strangers and foreigners, religious insti- 
tutions and religious services must be interpreted and must be pro- 
tected with a view to increasing and preserving their usefulness to 
man. Man is the greatest object of the Divine Care and must be the 
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chief object of human solicitude. Outgoing love, whatever the con- 
crete form of its expression, is ethically Christian. 


When an investigator has examined with care the teaching of 
Jesus, searching for the fundamental, underlying principles, how- 
ever he then may phrase them, whether as few or many, he will at 
any rate be forced to acknowledge that Jesus did not teach men 
primarily the rules of life; he was not a reformer; it is almost out of 
place to speak of “the social problem” in connection with Jesus, or 
to refer to “socialism” as in any way sanctioned by him. He dealt 
so little with conduct and social organizations and ethical acts, whether 
of the individual or of society, that these modern terms and modern 
conceptions seem inappropriate. He was a prophet, speaking for 
God; he gave men religion, not ethics. His religion was not theo- 
logical, but germinant, and his ethics was but germinant in the great 
principles of his religion. Out of the germs may grow the systems 
of theology and ethics, and in the growth, developing from universal 
principles, will be found the perennial vitality and power of the 
Christian system for faith and conduct. 
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PROFESSOR LIC. CARL CLEMEN, PH.D. 
University of Bonn, Germany 


Among the longer New Testament books, the Revelation of John 
is probably for most of us of least importance. We know the first 
three chapters, we admire the description of the heavenly Jerusalem 
at the end, we love a few passages from the body of the book, but for 
the rest we hardly care. As a rule it is neither expounded in the 
pulpit nor explained in the Sunday schools. 

Nor is this the result of a modern development. Even the reform- 
ers did not attach great value to this book. Luther said of it: “Let 
everybody think of it what his spirit tells him; my spirit cannot accom- 
modate itself to it.’ Zwingli referred to it as not a biblical book, and 
Calvin who gave an excellent exposition of the whole New Testament, 
omitted the second and third epistle and the Revelation of John. In 
the oldest editions of Luther’s translation of the Bible the Revelation 
as well as the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the epistles of James and 
Jude, are treated as an appendix to the New Testament, neither the 
books themselves nor their pages being counted. Even some of his 
contemporary Roman Catholic theologians, as Erasmus and Caje- 
tanus, the papal legate at Augsburg, considered Revelation as an 
apocryphal book. Therein they only followed Jerome, who in the East 
had heard that a great many Greek theologians rejected it. Already 
in the second century it was objected to, though only by a small party. 

On the other hand there were at all times some people who studied 
the book most diligently and who held it in the highest esteem. They 
found in it a prediction of their own time, and though of course every 
generation was corrected by the following one, everyone believed 
himself able to correct the preceding ones. From Tolstoi’s famous 
novel, War and Peace, it is well known that at the beginning of the last 
century in Russia the Beast of Revelation was understood to be 
Napoleon, as was also Germany by the French at the time of 
the Franco-German war, and England by the Boers during the South 
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African war. Even now in America as well as in Europe many people 
explain the Revelation in this way and announce on the basis of it 
the end of the world in the near future. 

What then is the real meaning of this strange book which has been 
and still is studied so diligently and yet is interpreted so erroneously ? 

To answer this question we must compare the Revelation of John 
with the Jewish apocalypses that came into existence in the centuries 
immediately before and after Christ. It is only in this way that we 
can find out not only what the book means but also how a great many 
passages in the other New Testament writings are to be explained. 
The peculiarities of this whole literature will best be discovered if we 
study one after another the different books which comprise it. We 
have not the time, however, to consider all the writings of this period 
that contain apocalyptical material (the Sibylline Oracles, the Book 
of Jubilees, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of 
Solomon), but must confine ourselves to the books which must be 
characterized as apocalypses, though even they contain some state- 
ments which at first sight do not seem to lend themselves to such an 
interpretation. 

The oldest of these writings is the Book of Daniel, written between 
168 and 165 B.c. It divides itself into two parts, each of which 
embraces six chapters. The first six chapters aim to confirm belief 
in God’s protection of his people, but the second part of the book is 
of chief interest for us. It contains prophecies of the future in the 
form of visions. The prophets sometimes had visions, but with the 
apocalyptists this is the usual form of foreseeing the future. Perhaps 
sometimes the writer created the form, but the material of these 
visions was in part at least derived from tradition. 

This is most clearly to be seen in the very first vision in the second 
part of the Book of Daniel in chap. 7. Here Daniel is reported to 
have seen four beasts coming up from the sea and having all together 
seven heads and ten horns. The sea and some other particulars are 
not interpreted later on; so they must have been derived from tradi- 
tion. But originally the whole expectation must have had a simpler 
form. The description of the four beasts and of the beasts with seven 
heads and ten horns in the Revelation of John, as we shall see, 
were originally identical; nay, this expectation of one beast must 
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have been older than that of four, as we meet it in the Book of Daniel. 
For why should just the third beast have had four heads and just 
the fourth ten horns? ‘This can be explained only if the original of 
these four beasts was one beast with seven heads and ten horns, as 
it is described in the Revelation of John. And from it we learn at 
the same time what this beast originally signified. In 17:8 we read: 
“The beast that thou sawest was and is not, and is about to come out 
of the abyss, to go into perdition.” The reference is not to the reap- 
pearance of Nero to whom it is referred later on; rather, it means that 
the beast that is to appear before the end had formerly appeared. 
Indeed we read of a monster that was defeated by God in olden times 
in several places of the Old Testament. Two of the clearest passages 
are Isa. 51:9, where God is asked: “Is it not thou that didst cut 
Rahab in pieces, that didst pierce the monster?” and Ps. 74:13 f., 
where it is said of him: “Thou breakest the heads of the sea-monsters 
in the waters, thou breakest the heads of leviathan in pieces.” 

Now it is clear that such a conception could not originate in Israel; 
it is therefore quite comprehensible that a great many scholars have 
tried to trace it back to another religion. But Tiamat, whom in the 
Babylonian epic of the creation Marduk is said to have conquered, 
is described as a woman, not as a beast. Still we have a great many 
plastic representations of the fight of a Babylonian god with a monster, 
by which the monster of hoary antiquity may be understood. A 
similar tradition is found in Parseeism; nay here the snake Azi 
Dahaka, as that monster is called with the Parsees, is not only going 
to reappear before the end, but is identified with worldly powers, 
just as the beasts in Daniel and in the Revelation of John. There 
can be no doubt that this expectation in Judaism and Christianity 
is traceable to other religions; and perhaps this also holds good 
with regard to other peculiarities of the Jewish Christian eschatology. 

But before we answer this question we must discuss the verses 
immediately following the description of the four beasts: “I beheld 
till thrones were placed, and one that was ancient of days did sit: 
his raiment was white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure 
wool: his throne was fiery flames, and the wheels thereof burning 
fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from before him; thou- 
sands of thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times 
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ten thousand stood before him: the judgment was set, and the books 
were opened”’—the books in which all deeds of men, or the names of 
those who are destined for eternal life or eternal death, are recorded. 
“T beheld even till the beast was slain, and its body destroyed, and 
it was given to be burned with fire. And as for the rest of the beasts, 
their dominion was taken away.” Since God—for he is of course 
the Ancient of Days—was mentioned in the beginning of the passage, 
it would have been more natural to describe all this in the active 
form, if he really was to perform it; so from the fact that the passive 
form is used, we must conclude that God is not to emerge from his 
majestic absenteeism. How different this conception then is from 
that which had been in vogue! Even such a late writer as the author 
of the sixty-third chapter of Isaiah does not hesitate to say: ‘Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? 
this that is glorious in his apparel, marching in the greatness of his 
strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. Wherefore 
art thou red in thine apparel and thy garments like him that treadeth 
in the winevat? I have trodden the winepress alone; and of the 
peoples there was no man with me; yea, I trod them in mine anger, 
and trampled them in my wrath; and their lifeblood is sprinkled 
upon my garments, and I have stained all my raiment.” Such a con- 
ception was utterly unacceptable to later generations; so instead of 
this extermination of his enemies by God, a great assize was expected, 
and even at that God was not to do anything. We shall presently 
see how the Messiah was involved in this transcendent view of God, 
and how this whole process ultimately influenced also the Christian 
eschatology. 

There is one point in the description of this assize that demands 
a more detailed survey. God’s throne is fiery flames and a fiery 
stream issues from before him by which the beast is burned. This 
is not found in the earlier Old Testament conception, but only in 
Judaism and Christianity on the one hand and Parseeism on the other, 
so this expectation of a destruction of the world by fire must have 
been borrowed from the same source. 

And now we come to the most important verses in the whole 
chapter. “Behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like 
unto a son of man, and he came even to the ancient of days, and they 
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brought him near before him, and there was given him dominion and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and languages 
should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 
This one like unto a son of man is later on interpreted as symbolic 
of the people of the saints of the Most High; but this could not have 
been the original meaning of the term. For (1) inasmuch as the 
beasts have been derived from tradition we must expect the same to 
hold good for the son of man. (2) His coming with the clouds of 
heaven is not explained though it is not clear in itself, and on the 
contrary, it does not at all apply to the people of Israel. (3) Later 
writers, as we shall see, understood by the son of man the Messiah, 
in a special sense of the word; however, they could hardly have 
misinterpreted Daniel in such a way, but must therein have followed 
an independent tradition, from which at the same time they could 
derive the additions found with them, but not in Daniel. In other 
words, there must have existed a tradition, according to which a man 
who had pre-existed in heaven would appear on earth. 

Now such a tradition could hardly have been born in Israel; it 
must have been borrowed from another religion. Indeed, we know 
that the Persians, later on at least, venerated the first man as God; 
so it was probably for this reason that the Jews called the Messiah in 
so far as he was to sit in judgment, son of man. How this whole 
expectation originated we shall see presently. 

One point in this picture of the future has not yet been explained; 
the last king of the kingdoms preceding that of Israel shall have power 
to change the times and the law a time and times and half atime. A 
similar statement is made in the last chapter of Daniel and in the 
Revelation of John: the dominion of the last enemy shall last 42 
months, or 1,290 or 1,335 days. ‘Thus this number must have been 
traditional too; but how it originated we cannot yet tell. 

On the other chapters of Daniel we need to touch but lightly. 
The two beasts that appear in chap. 8 are perhaps only a differentia- 
tion of the one beast that is to appear before the end—just as the two 
beasts in Rev., chap. 13. The prayer of repentance in chap. 9g is 
characteristic of the whole mood of this period, which also furnishes 
the explanation of the frame of mind of those laboring and heavy 
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laden whom Jesus called, and of the consciousness of guilt as we find 
it in Paul. Finally chap. 11 shows more clearly than any of the pre- 
ceding ones that the book was really written as the date given above, 
for it describes the events immediately preceding it much more accu- 
rately than the former ones and predicts the future in a way which 
did not harmonize with the facts. The author put all this into the 
form of a prophecy and attributed it to a well-known man of the past 
to promote belief in his predictions. For a similar reason all the 
other Jewish apocalypses, to which we must turn now, are also 
pseudonymous. 

The oldest of them is the Book of Enoch, originally written in the 
Hebrew or Aramaic, preserved in an Ethiopic and incompletely in a 
Greek and Latin translation. It is probably even older than most 
scholars, following Schiirer, at present believe, nothing pointing to a 
later date than 64 B.c. Nor can it be proved that chaps. 1-36, 
72-105, ever enjoyed a separate existence. The whole book consists 
of different traditions which perhaps had been committed to writing 
before they were incorporated into the present book; but no- 
body can tell whether some of them, and which, were connected 
with each other before that time. 

The book begins with a general description of the coming judg- 
ment in chaps. 1-5. Here we read the passage quoted from it by the 
epistle of Jude. Then follows a twofold report on the fall of the angels 
who also are to be punished ultimately at the end of all things; they 
are represented as having married mortal women. It is well known 
that the same myth is found in Gen., chap. 6; but it is also pre- 
supposed, when Paul writes to the Corinthians that their women 
ought to have an “authority on their head, because of the angels,”’ 
who otherwise could be enticed by their beauty. Then follows a 
description of Enoch’s journeys, which was inserted here because in 
it things and persons connected with the final judgment were men- 
tioned. Most interesting for the New Testament scholar is chap. 20, 
where, according to the Greek text at least, seven angels are mentioned, 
the origin of which, however, can be discussed only later, and chap. 
22, where Hades is no longer the same for all men, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, but has undergone a fourfold division. In one of them, which 
is for the souls of the righteous, there is a spring of water just as in 
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the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, in Luke, chap. 16. In 
another division Enoch notices a spirit whose complaining voice 
penetrates to heaven and he is told by the angel Raphael who guides 
him: “This is the spirit which went forth from Abel, whom his brother 
Cain slew, and he keeps complaining of him till his seed is destroyed 
from the face of the earth’”—which may serve as an explanation of 
Heb. 11:9, where Abel is described as yet speaking though being 
dead. 

But the similitudes in chap. 37-71 form the most interesting part 
of the book. For here the Messiah, or, as he is called here, the Son 
of Man, who was chosen and bidden by God before the creation 
of the world and for evermore, is represented as sitting in judgment, 
in the place of God who seemed to be too transcendent even for that. 
There can be no doubt that such an expectation had to do with 
Jesus’ belief in his second coming. 

Apparently only after this last judgment a last attack of a hostile 
power is expected. In general this belief was as old as Ezekiel, and 
perhaps even older; here the hostile power is identified with the Par- 
thians and Medes, who threatened Palestine during the two previous 
centuries, and in the same form, as we shall see, the expectation is 
preserved even in the Revelation of John. 

The astronomical book, as we are wont to call it, or the book of the 
courses of the luminaries of the heaven and the relations of each, as the 
author himself terms it, is inserted here because all this shall become 
chaos ere the end. Then follow two visions of Enoch, the one refer- 
ring to the flood, which is here as so often in Judaism and early Chris- 
tianity regarded as “ prototype of the last judgment,” the other refer- 
ring to the history of the people from Adam forth. Of course properly 
speaking, Enoch did not need to see in a vision what had happened 
before his time; hence here the author has either made use of a vision 
ascribed to Adam or more probably—for not even Adam needed to 
see in a vision how he and his wife would be born—he has forgotten 
his part. All these chapters are of little weight for our purpose; 
so I only emphasize the fact that Enoch is said to have had these two 
visions before he took a wife. That is, virginity is considered as the 
higher form of morality, just as not only by the author of the 
Revelation of John, but also by Paul. 
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More important for us is the apocalypse of the ten weeks which is 
incorporated into the book of woes and consolations, contained in 
chap. 93 and 91:12-17, for originally these verses must have followed 
chap. 93. Here two judgments are distinguished. In the eighth 
week the righteous are to reign, in the ninth “all the words of the 
godless are to vanish from the whole earth, and the world is to be 
consigned to destruction, and all mankind shall seek the path of right- 
eousness, and after this, in the tenth week the great eternal judgment 
shall occur in which He will execute vengeance amongst the angels.” 
So the older expectation of an earthly kingdom and the more modern 
of a new heaven and a new earth are put side by side, just as in some 
other Jewish apocalypses, of which we shall hear presently, in the 
Revelation of John and in I Cor. 15:23 ff. 

But before we turn to these later Jewish apocalypses we must 
speak of another which was written about the beginning of our era, 
the Assumption of Moses. Only a part of it survives and that in a 
Latin translation made from the Greek. Whether the book was 
originally written in the Hebrew or Aramaic we cannot tell, and 
certainly its author was no zealot, as Schiirer believes, since a zealot 
would hardly have passed by in silence the rising of the Maccabees, 
but a pietist and rigorist who expected salvation from God’s inter- 
ference and strongly disapproved the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 
“Though their hands and their minds touch unclean things,” says 
he, “yet their mouth will speak great things; they will say furthermore 
do not touch me lest thou shouldst pollute me.” So we find here a 
remarkable illustration of Christ’s criticism of the Pharisees; but as 
for the rest this book is of comparatively little interest. 

Much more important are the two last apocalypses, which must be 
considered here, the apocalypses of Baruch and of Ezra. The former 
is probably the older one, indeed written soon after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. and probably in Hebrew; it is extant only 
in a Syriac version. ‘The book isa unity, though like most of the other 
apocalypses it employed different traditions. I can mention here only 
the most important of them. 

In chap. 2 of Baruch, Jeremiah and all those who are like them are 
commanded to leave Jerusalem, for their works are to this city asa 
firm pillar and their prayers as a strong wall; i.e., it cannot be 
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destroyed as long as these righteous men are in it. Thus here the 
theory is presupposed that good deeds may be put to other person’s 
account, a theory which in part brought about Paul’s interpretation 
of Christ’s death. His philosophy of the origin of sin as due to the 
fall of Adam, on the other hand, has in part at least its parallel in the 
apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra since these writings also derive the 
universality of death from the fall of the first man. Moreover both 
of them contain very complete descriptions of the calamities which 
according to Jewish and Christian expectation are to precede the end. 
The apocalypse of Baruch discriminated between twelve periods of 
these tribulations: “in the first period there will be the beginning of 
commotions. And in the second there will be slayings of the great 
ones. And in the third there will be the fall of many by death. And 
in the fourth the sending of desolation. And in the fifth famine and 
the withholding of rain. And in the sixth earthquakes and terrors. .... 
And in the eighth a multitude of portents and incursions of the Shedim. 
And in the ninth the fall of fire. And in the tenth rapine and much 
oppression. And in the eleventh wickedness and unchastity. And in 
the twelfth period confusion from the mingling together of all those 
things aforesaid.” In chap. 40 we hear of a last leader of the enemies 
that is to appear before the end; that is in general the same person 
as the man of sin in II Thess. and the Antichrist in the Johannine 
epistles. Moreover there is in chaps. 50 f. a theory relative to the 
bodies of those raised from the dead somewhat similar to that brought 
forward by Paul in I Cor., chap. 15: “The earth will then restore 
the dead, which it now receives in order to preserve them, making 
no change in their form, but as it has received, so will it restore them. 
For then it will be necessary to show to the living that the dead have 
come to life again and that those that had departed have returned again. 
And it will come to pass, when they have severally recognized those 
whom they now know, then judgment will grow strong, and those 
things which before were spoken of will come. And it will come to 
pass, when that appointed day has gone by, that then shall the aspect 
of those who are condemned be afterwards changed, and the glory of 
those who are justified.” Finally in chap. 54 as well as in some 
passages of the apocalypse of Ezra, not only works, but also faith is 
spoken of as justifying. It was in opposition to this Jewish conception 
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that Paul formulated the principle: we reckon therefore that a man 
is justified by faith apart from the works of the law. 

The apocalypse of Ezra, usually known in America as the second 
book of Ezra, has been read in the Christian church more than any 
other Jewish apocalypse, excepting of course the book of Daniel. 
We have a Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Armenian, and two Arabic trans- 
lations of it; it was even appended to the Vulgate and to some German 
and English versions of the Bible. Luther, it is true, would have liked 
to cast it into the Elbe, but as a matter of fact it is the most thrilling 
picture of Jewish thought at the time of Christ and Paul which has 
survived. The book, says Professor F. C. Porter, “records an inward 
struggle, as real as that of the writer of Job, in which an earnest 
religious thinker seeks to maintain his faith in monotheism and in 
salvation through the law over against opposing facts; against the ill 
fortune of Israel in the loss of its temple and nationality, against the 
power of evil in this world in general, and against the inability of the 
law to produce righteousness in man because of his evil heart.”’ In 
the first vision Ezra received an answer similar to that of Job: “They 
that dwell upon the earth can understand nothing, but what is upon 
the earth;’’—and as of course he is not satisfied with it, he is consoled. 
“Tf thou shalt remain, thou wilt see, and if thou shalt live long, thou 
wilt wonder; for the world hasteth fast to pass away.” In the second 
vision he is at first asked: “Lovest thou Israel better than he that 
made it ?” but only the same insufficient solutions of the problem are 
repeated. Finally in the third vision Ezra is told that it is their own 
fault if men perish, but that of course fails to help him. Nor is it 
worth much that the punishment does not begin immediately after 
death, that there is an intermediate state, as it is assumed in the New 
Testament too; the idea, that on the day of judgment the righteous 
shall apologize for the godless or pray in their behalf to the Most 
High, is rejected. Once more God’s love is appealed to, but the 
angel, who speaks with Ezra, answers: ‘““The Most High hath made 
this world for many, but the world to come for few.” Once more he 
is assured: “Thou comest far short that thou shouldest be able to 
love my creature more than I—but this love is meant only for a few.” 
So the problem remains unsolved; it could be solved only by the belief 
in God’s love as Christ preached it. 
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The fourth, fifth, and sixth visions resemble those in the second 
part of the Book of Daniel, in Enoch 85 ff., and one in the apocalypse 
of Baruch which I have not yet mentioned. In the fourth, Ezra sees 
how a woman, who mourned for the loss of her only son, is suddenly 
glorified, and how in her place a great city appears. The angel 
explains that the woman is Zion and her son the temple and that the 
city now before his eyes is the glorious Jerusalem which shall eternally 
endure. Probably this idea would not have been expressed in such 
a way if the story had not been transmitted to the author. 

The fifth vision describes Rome and its fall under the figure of an 
eagle threatened by a lion. Perhaps here too an older tradition was 
made use of; from its present form it is to be concluded that the whole 
book was written in or a little after 96 A. D. 

The sixth vision is parallel in so far as it also pictures the last judg- 
ment, but it does this in another, more universalistic way: not only 
Rome but all the nations shall be judged; and the Messiah, or, as 
he is called here again, the Son of Man, is described in the vision 
itself otherwise than in its interpretation. In the vision itself we read: 
“He neither lifted up his hand, nor held a sword, nor any weapon of 
war; but I saw only how he sent out of his mouth as it had been a 
blast of fire, and out of his lips a flaming breath, and from his tongue 
he sent forth sparks and tempests.’”’ Certainly this originally had 
another sense than that which is found in it by the author who repre- 
sents God—these two visions are explained by God himself—as 
saying: “This my Son shall punish those nations, which have come, 
for their godlessness, that is like the tempest; and shall bring before 
them their evil thoughts, and the torments wherewith they shall begin 
to be tormented, which are like the flame; and shall destroy them with- 
out labor by the law, which is like the fire.” But it is remarkable 
that here, as in the preceding vision, the Messiah is represented as 
judge; for we learn thereby again how wide-spread this conception 
must have been at Christ’s time. 


In consequence of the last vision Ezra restores the ninety-four 


books which had been burned at the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians—a tradition held by a great many other writers. 
Twenty-four books shall be published—these are the canonical 
books of the Old Testament; the seventy others shall be delivered 
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only to them that are wise among the people—these are the apocalyp- 
ses. They were then more highly esteemed, by some Jews at least, 
than even the canonical books of the Old Testament; but later on 
they were rejected by them, so that they were preserved to us only 
by the Christian church. 

And how should the modern world estimate them, apart from their 
importance for the explanation of the New Testament and especially 
the Revelation of John? This is not the place to speak of the value 
of this whole apocalyptical literature in general; but even here we 
pause to say that the Jewish apocalypses are inestimable sources for 
our knowledge of the religious development of the Jewish nation. The 
picture of Judaism would be very one-sided, nay, the finest and most 
admirable colors in it would be wanting, if we did not possess these 
books. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
(MARK, CHAP, 13) 


REV. ELIJAH A. HANLEY, D.D. 
Providence, R. I. 


Jesus and his disciples were standing in the presence of architec- 
tural splendor which embodied the history and ideals of the nation. 
He saw the shadow of dark calamity sweep over the land, leaving 
desolation in its path and working ruin to city and temple. But he 
knew that his gospel would be preached to all nations and his cause 
move on to glorious triumph. The disciples were to take heed unto 
themselves. They must not be terrified or diverted from their true 
mission. Stepping aside from the physical calamity, they were to 
look steadfastly for the triumph of the Kingdom, giving an unfaltering 
testimony and knowing that the divine spirit would operate through 
them. 

THE EVENT 


Let us go forward exactly forty years from the date of this utterance 
and look upon Jerusalem in April of that fatal year of 70 A.D. Jesus 
has been put to death but still lives. The disciples have been cruelly 
persecuted, first by the temple authorities and then by the powers of 
Rome. Nero has given his atrocities to history, Peter and Paul 
suffering martyrdom. It is just before the Passover and the city is 
full of pilgrims. But the gates are closed, for war is in the land. 
Over the hills comes the army of Titus and on the Mount of Olives 
where Jesus had sat, the Tenth legion is making its camp. 

Four years before the Jews had rebelled. Vespasian swiftly sub- 
dued Galilee and southern Judea, then waited while conflicting 
parties butchered each other in Jerusalem. Proceeding at last to 
attack the city, he was hailed emperor and left the grim work to his 
son Titus. About this time, it is said, all Christians left the city. 
Titus stood not on his orders. After a terrible siege lasting five 
months, the city was taken and destroyed in September, A. D. 70. 
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ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

Thus we see the removal of an institution which withstood the 
march of progress. The temple had a noble history, but history is a 
dangerous thing; it may look only to the past and forget that God is 
marching on. The temple stood face to face with a new epoch which 
it could neither see nor serve. Accordingly it left itself no alternative. 

Little can we appreciate the gloom with which men saw home, 
nation, temple disappear under an awful misfortune. Yet light breaks 
from another source and the cause of righteousness does not lapse. 
From under the shadow of that temple faith went forth to the conquest 
of the world. In its onward march the truth of Christ swung free from 
institutional Judaism just as in the Reformation faith disengaged 
itself from Roman ecclesiasticism or, indeed, as at the present day, 
the gospel is being freed from all sectarian limitations. 

The event has suggested a world catastrophe in which the whole 
natural order shall finally pass away. What will be the end of this 
material world, we may leave to speculative thought—but we can 
well see through the long vistas of history what will endure. The 
temple passes, the nation falls, perhaps the church also shall pass 
away, but the kingdom of Christ shall move on forever. 

We see here also the peril of neglected opportunity. The people, 
left unspiritual, finally broke into political revolt that brought destruc- 
tion. Only one thing could have saved them—the conception of their 
mission taught by Jesus. Could he have had his way, the history of 
the Jewish people would, no doubt, have been very different. And 
if today we give the gospel to all classes, such a terrible catastrophe 
may be avoided; but if the disciples of Jesus hold aloof from the 
vast social forces now gathering among the industrial classes of our 
western civilization by the ever-increasing flood of immigration, the 
time may come when untaught human madness will bring on another 
destruction of the temple, another French Revolution. 

Rejoice that we live in an age which is creative, with our faces 
toward the rising sun; rejoice that our social institutions are plastic 
and every man may have his part in creating the nation, the race, the 
church, that are still to be; but rejoice most that through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs and that our true citizenship is in a King- 
dom which shall endure forever. 
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THE SONG OF ENTRY 
MATT. 21:9; MARK 11:9; LUKE 19:38; JOHN 12:13 


C. H. JOHNSON 
Caledonia, Nova Scotia 


The comparison of the gospel accounts of the Song of Entry, in 
the light of the Hebrew tendency to parallelistic and strophic ex- 
pression, suggests the following reconstruction of it: 


“Hosanna, Hosanna, Hosanna, 
Hosanna to the Son of David; 


“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord; the 


King of Israel; 


“Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, 
The kingdom of our Father David; 


“Peace in Heaven and glory in the highest, 
Hosanna in the highest. Amen.” 
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THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS' 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 


The earliest book in the New Testament is First Thessalonians. 
Paul had doubtless written many a letter before, and perhaps some 
of no less worth and interest than this, but of such we know nothing; 
and this was the first of his letters to be kept for later times. It is 
suggestive and perhaps significant that long and busily as Paul had 
worked in Asia, it was a letter of his to a European church that was 
the first to be preserved. As the germ of the priceless collection of 
Paul’s letters, indeed as the nucleus about which gathered in time 
the whole New Testament, First Thessalonians possesses extraordi- 
nary significance. The beginning of writing and of preserving the 
New Testament was made with this epistle. When Paul sat down 
in some small room of Aquila’s lodging, or under some sheltering 
arcade in Corinth, to dictate this letter, Christian literature there was 
none. When he arose from the task, the history of Christian litera- 
ture had begun. And when the Thessalonian brethren, upon reading 
the letter, saw that it was worth keeping and reading again, the first 
step toward a New Testament had been taken. That act of insight, 
or of affection, should go far to justify for them the immortality of 
distinction, not a little coveted by later churches, which recipients of 
Paul’s letters have ever since enjoyed. 

Whether a European church was the first to call forth from Paul 
so noble a letter, or was only the first to have the loyalty or the wisdom 
to preserve it, it was probably no ordinary company of brethren whom 
Paul had left behind when he fled from Thessalonica with his work 
hardly half done. One of them was Jason, who entertained the 
missionaries, and suffered violence on their behalf, when they were 
driven from the town. Another, perhaps a friend of these earliest 
days, appears long after, to share with Luke the hardships of Paul’s 
journey to Rome, and is mentioned more than once in the epistles of 
the Roman imprisonment—Aristarchus of Thessalonica. Aristar- 

1 This study covers the International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 8, 1909. 
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chus was with Paul at Ephesus and seems to have been in greater 
danger than Paul himself on the occasion of the riot there; and later 
he, with Secundus, represented the Thessalonian church on the 
commission which carried the great collection to Jerusalem. 

The eyes of the world have lately been on Salonica, as the head- 
quarters of the Turkish revolution of 1909. In the first century, 
as in the twentieth, it was an important and flourishing city. Cas- 
sander had founded it in 315 B.c.and named it for his wife, Thessalonica, 
the daughter of Philip of Macedon. Its administration by politarchs, 
once attested only by Luke, is now evidenced by numerous inscrip- 
tions, and seems to have been a type of city government common in 
Macedonia.3 Coming to this thriving city fresh from his disas- 
trous experience at Philippi, Paul, with his companions Silvanus and 
Timothy, had thrown himself into the work of preaching the gospel, 
and had been at once rewarded by notable results. The news of his 
remarkable success spread through Macedonia and reached Achaia, 
in some places arousing interest in Paul and his preaching in advance 
of his coming. But Jewish jealousy, kindled doubtless by the loss 
of some hard-won proselytes, soon forced the evangelists to fly. by 
night from the town. The same hostility afterward pursued them to 
Beroea, and finally drove Paul at least out of Macedonia altogether. 

Meantime Paul was anxious for his Thessalonian converts, from 
whom he had been suddenly torn, after a few weeks’ acquaintance. 
The Jewish foes who had so relentlessly followed him, could not be 
supposed to have neglected the Christian company at home, about 
which all the disturbance had arisen. Now, as often afterward, the 
care of all the churches burdened Paul. Had the Thessalonians been 
bullied out of their new faith, and come to detest the apostle they had 
so recently welcomed and obeyed? The suspense at length became 
more than he could bear; and though it left him alone at Athens to 
do it, for Silvanus seems to have been sent on a similar errand to 
Philippi, he sent Timothy back to Thessalonica. Timothy’s errand 
Was not simply to learn how the Thessalonians stood in the Christian 
warfare; he was also to confirm them in their new faith, and com- 

2 Cf. E. D. Burton, ‘‘ Notes on Thessalonica,” Biblical World, VIII (1896), 10-19. 


3Cf. E. D. Burton, ‘The Politarchs,” Amer. Journal of Theology, II (1898), 
598-632. 
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plete, as far as might be, the foundation work which Paul had so 
abruptly dropped. 

Paul might have waited for Timothy at Athens, but he seems to 
have proceeded to the neighboring city of Corinth, where conditions 
for Christian work were more favorable. It was probably at Corinth 
that Timothy, perhaps after an absence of some weeks, joined him ; 
with his news. The Thessalonians had been stedfast. The petty 
persecutions of their neighbors had not quenched their new faith. 4 
They were of course far from being seasoned and intelligent believers; 
much remained for them to learn and to attain. But the root of the 
matter was in them, and they had held fast to Paul and his gospel 
even in the hour when he seemed to have abandoned them and when 
all men spoke ill of him. Paul’s heart, burdened so often by anxieties 
and discouragements, leaped up at the news. All his old joy in those 
first great days of amazing success at Thessalonica, all his early attach- 
ment for these true-hearted Thessalonians, rushes back to his mind. E: 
How happily he had worked among them! and how unselfishly too, He 
for the slanders since heaped upon him by his opponents in Macedonia 
have reached his ears and awakened his righteous indignation. His 
had been no self-interested course. Covetousness and ambition had 
not been in his heart, much less any baser aim. Rather he had 
sedulously abstained from burdening anyone, preferring to support 
himself by working at his trade, while he devoted the few hours left 
free after this day’s toil to preaching the gospel. The striking 
“apology” (chap. 2) is no mere afterthought of Paul’s. It is a bold 
and serious grapple with charges manifestly still current in Thes- 
salonica. Such charges most itinerant teachers, especially of new 
religious views, have to encounter, too often with good reason. Paul’s 
self-respect demands that he silence them; still more, the stability of 
his work at Thessalonica requires it. Hence his solemn appeals to 
their recollection, to his own conscience, to God himself. “Ye are 
witnesses, and God be witness, how blamelessly we conducted our- 
selves toward you.” 

First Thessalonians is remarkably rich in personal reminiscence. 
In its early chapters we can trace Paul at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Athens. His companions are Silvanus and Timothy. Christian 
work in Greece is in its beginnings, and while often attended with the 
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most flattering results, as at Thessalonica, yet calls forth the bitterest 
opposition. As this last has driven Paul from Thessalonica, it has 
also prevented his return thither, eager as he has been to see his 
friends there again. So Timothy has been his messenger and has 
now rejoined him with his welcome news. Nothing stands out 
more clearly in the letter than Paul’s keen personal attachment to 
his new disciples. His attitude toward them is no professional one. 
They are his children, to whom he has behaved more like a tender 
mother ora watchful father than an exalted apostle—a commis- 
sioner—of God. 

This long retrospect is primarily the spontaneous, unstudied expres- 
sion of Paul’s own relief and delight at Timothy’s good news. It had 
no doubt for its first readers practical, as well as personal, value. 
Paul shows himself in it to be all and more than they had thought. 
Their love and loyalty he repays double. And his gospel is illumi- 
nated and enriched thereby, for it is not a thing apart from life and 
society, but a thing to be lived, meaningless and non-existent unless 
realized in personal relationships. This intimate personal letter, in 
which Paul unbosoms himself to his Thessalonian friends, is a most 
vital commentary on his Christianity, showing them and us a religious 
leader, loyal, devoted, sensitive yet heroic, indefatigable, practical, 
and wise. Could there be a better commentary on the creative power 
of the gospel than this intimate insight into what it had made of Paul ? 
The message of Jesus sought embodiment not in books or buildings, 
but in men, and what sort of men it produced is shown earliest by 
this letter. 

The hortatory part of the letter, chaps. 4, 5, has almost the air 
of an afterthought—“ Finally then, brethren.’ There is no flagrant 
immorality to be rebuked, as afterward at Corinth; no imminent 
doctrinal peril, as in Galatia. What is needed is rather a reinforce- 
ment of teachings already given. “Ye know what charges we gave 
you through the Lord Jesus.” God’s will is that they maintain a life 
of purity and sanctity, unstained by the heathen vice about them. 
Especially the marriage relation is to be guarded and honored. In 
love of the brethren they are already zealous; they have only to abound 
in it more and more. Perhaps some have been taking advantage 
of the generosity of their brethren, however, for a hint is added against 
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the tendency already discernible, to neglect the tasks of daily life, in 
expectation of the speedy coming of the Lord. 

Already, it would seem, some Thessalonian believers have died. 
About these there is especial sorrow at Thessalonica, for it is thought 
that such persons will not share in the joy of the Lord’s coming. 
Nothing could more clearly reflect the current expectation of the Lord’s 
speedy return. The apostle dispels this sadness by assuring them 
that these departed friends will not lose their part in that great event, 
nor be at any disadvantage. ‘Them also that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.” Their resurrection will precede 
the meeting of the Lord with his surviving followers. As to the time 
of this tremendous event, Paul has no word to say. His only counsel 
is for soberness and watchful readiness for its coming, which is to be 
as sudden and unexpected as that of the thief in the night. 

The varied exhortations that remain (5:12-22) are designed to 
strengthen the disciples in their individual Christian lives and in their 
relations to one another and to the church. Orderliness and loyalty 
to their leaders, mutual helpfulness, patience, joy, prayerfulness, 
thankfulness, responsiveness to the inward guidance of the spirit— 
these are prominent among these concluding exhortations. The last 
sentences of all were perhaps added by Paul with his own hand, as 
in the corresponding paragraph of the second letter, where Paul’s 
autograph salutation follows the benediction. 

The contribution of this short letter to our knowledge of the faith 
and practice of the early church is considerable. The main facts as 
to the life of Jesus are recorded in it. An extraordinary insight is 
gained into the mind of Paul—not only into his thought, but into his 
character. His sturdy faith, his devoted and affectionate nature, his 
utter forgetfulness of himself in his enthusiasm for the work of Christ, 
his yearning for the children of his ministry, his tenderness and sensi- 
tiveness—all are here reflected without reserve. The Christian teach- 
ing of Paul, his gospel, is here in its main outlines, though vaguely 
shadowed rather than explicitly stated. And here is a picture of the 
early church in one of its first European homes, in the midst of mani- 
fold perils of persecution, corruption, enthusiasm, and error, which 
successively or simultaneously menaced it. It is a ground for per- 
petual gratitude and satisfaction that the work in which these precious 
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records are preserved is just what it is: an original, personal letter, 
written out of the fulness of the heart, by the leading Christian of his 
day, and sent from friend to friend. 

Against the authenticity of Second Thessalonians as a work of 
Paul, two considerable objections have been brought. The first 
may be called the eschatological argument. It has been urged by 
Holtzmann, that the eschatology of the second letter differs so funda- 
mentally from that of the first that both cannot be from the same hand. 
In the first, the day of the Lord is to come unexpectedly, without warn- 
ing, like a thief in the night. In the second, the appearance of the 
Lawless One and his temporary triumph are to precede the great 
day. The second objection is psychological. The second letter is 
too much like the first to have been written by the same author. It 
follows the same plan and exhibits at some points the same language. 
While these objections are worthy of serious consideration, they can- 
not be said to outweigh the direct internal and external evidence 
(Marcion’s canon, A.D. 140-50) for the Pauline authorship. As to 
the first argument, it must be conceded that Paul’s eschatology would 
be not a little simplified by the elimination of the difficult chap. 2 of 
II Thess.; but that Paul would not have met the rising Thessalonian 
belief that the Day of the Lord was already present, by adducing such 


considerations as these, we cannot know. Certainly his argument 


is not more rabbinical here than in Gal. 4:21-28. Nor is too finished 
a consistency to be expected in the teachings of Paul, always controlled 
by a purpose primarily practical. The psychological argument rests 
upon the assumption that Paul kept no notes or copies of his letters, 
which may or may not be true. The two letters are certainly much 
alike in outline, but it is doubtful whether they are suspiciously so. 
Indeed with a writer less strikingly original and resourceful than 
Paul, we should be inclined to lay hold of this very parallel in support 
of the genuineness of the second letter. Nor is it strange that Paul 
should repeat and strengthen teachings already given, and enforce 
them as before by the appeal to his own example. 

The situation which called forth this second letter to Thessalonica 
presents a natural development of that reflected in the first. A few 
months have passed. The Thessalonians have received Paul’s first 
letter and have doubtless been cheered and helped thereby. What 
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he has written about the Lord’s coming, however, has given rise to 
the curious idea that the day has already come, and that all are living 
init. Lest this idea should seem too unreasonable, it is well to remind 
ourselves that early Christian teaching did sometimes describe the 
kingdom of God as future and also present, and the latter view might 
well seem to involve the presence of the Day which was generally 
understood to usher in the kingdom. Nor is this all. Some of the 
Thessalonians are so absorbed in the thought that the day and the 
kingdom have come, and that old things have passed away, that they 
have given up their daily labor, and are content to live upon the bounty 
of their more affluent or more industrious brethren. A hint of this 
tendency appears in the first letter, in the reproof of the disorderly, 
while the admonition to abound in brotherly love with which it is 
connected may have been called forth by the dawning conviction at 
Thessalonica that the idle were taking advantage of the industrious 
under the cloak of the new faith. The apostle had given an example 
of industry, on his visit at Thessalonica. He had expressly enjoined 
it upon his Thessalonian followers while still among them, and he had 
reiterated this injunction in his first letter. That some Thessalonian 
believers are still disposed to be idle stirs him to an unwonted degree. 
He repeats his precept: If any will not work, let him not eat. Such 
as refuse to obey this ultimatum are to be practically dropped from 
the Christian fellowship. 

The second chapter of II Thess. presents the main problem of the 
letter. It was doubtless for this chapter primarily that the letter was 
written. The Thessalonians are not to suppose, as some seem to do, 
that the Day of the Lord is already present. Paul insists in the strong- 
est terms that this is not the case. Indeed how should it be, since the 
apostasy must first occur, and the revealing (Apocalypse) of the Law- 
less One? Paul nowhere mentions the Antichrist, but it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that he is here referring to that obscure 
Jewish conception. It seems to have been a Jewish idea, current 
about the beginning of our era, that in the last days the forces of evil 
would find their culminating embodiment in some individual of the 
tribe of Dan, who should make the last impious attack upon Jehovah 
and his people, only to fail and perish through the might of the Mes- 
siah. ‘To this teaching, which plays little part in the New Testament, 
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being only vaguely and superficially reflected in the epistles of John, 
Paul now appeals, the more boldly as he has already communicated 
it to the Thessalonians, when present with them. The Lawless One 
is indeed already at work, but there is now, he reminds them, a 
restraining influence and individual, and while that restrainer lasts, 
the Lawless One cannot reach his full manifestation. Two problems 
arise from this difficult passage. Has Paul a definite individual in 
mind, when he speaks of the Lawless One? Some have thought that 
the impious behavior of the emperor Gaius in seeking to erect his own 
statue in the sanctuary at Jerusalem is reflected in the words, “takes 
his seat in the sanctuary of God, declaring himself to be God;’’ and 
this may be true. But Gaius was long since dead, and Claudius 
ruled in his stead. The second problem is the Restrainer, once 
spoken of in the masculine and once in the neuter. Here it seems 
natural to recognize the emperor and the empire. These had already 
more than once held back from Paul and his few followers the forces 
of Jewish hostility; in these very days at Corinth in the midst of 
which Paul writes the letter, “the Jews with one accord rose up 
against Paul, and brought him before the judgment seat; but 
Gallio, Seneca’s brother, was proconsul, and without waiting for 
Paul’s defense, he quashed the charge, and had the accusers 
driven away. On many another occasion Paul, the citizen, found 
the Roman arm stretched out to shield him and his followers from 
the same relentless foes, and he may well have rejoiced in Roman 
protection in the last years of Claudius, as he could not ten years 
after, in the worst days of Nero. We may well believe then that by 
the Restrainer Paul meant the empire and the emperor. 

When the second letter had followed the first to Macedonia, what 
was its fate? The Thessalonian brethren, Jason, Aristarchus, and 
Secundus perhaps among them, must have read it with keen interest, 
and discussed its meaning in their Christian meeting and as they went 
about their daily work, now resumed no doubt by all. They perhaps 
read it again on another Lord’s day, when they came together at 
dawn or for the supper, as Pliny tells us was the Christian practice 
fifty years later. The interesting thing is this, that these fragile 
papyrus rolls were not suffered by their possessors to perish or dis- 
appear. Somewhere among them was one, perhaps an elder of the 
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company, who was charged, or took it upon himself, to keep these 
letters, against the future. We have seen how Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were near Paul in his later movements to Jerusalem and even to 
Rome, and it is reasonable to suppose that the Thessalonian congre- 
gation maintained its interest in Paul as the neighboring Philippian 
church certainly did. When the death of the apostle gave a new 
value to his letters, and the disposition to treasure them manifested 
itself, these short letters came again to the attention of the Thessa- 
lonians, and later still when men began to gather Paul’s letters into a 
collection they found their way, certainly by the time of Marcion 
(A. D. 140), into that group. 

When Paul left Corinth at the end of his first visit, he had begun 
our New Testament and indeed Christian literature with these two 
short letters. The fact that the distinctively Christian literature 
available for private and church use at Thessalonica was probably 
limited to these, and in most places was even less, helps us to realize 
one of the problems of the Christian work of the time. What a boon 
must the first gospel have been, in teaching and building up new be- 
lievers such as from this time on were pressing into the church. 
Before Paul ceased to instruct the churches, he had written more than 
one-fourth of what we now include in the New Testament. Nor did 
his work stop with this, for most of the other writings of the New 
Testament—Synoptic Gospels, Acts, Hebrews, and others—exhibit 
his influence. And it was a great and fateful thing for the subsequent 
welfare of Christianity, that this earliest and really normative part of 
the New Testament came from the fearless creative mind and the 
great generous heart of one who was ready to spend and to be spent 
utterly for those among whom he worked; who sought not to have 
lordship over their faith but to be the helper of their joy. 
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THE GEZER STONE 

Palestine continues to surrender her historical treasures to the patient 
and diligent biblical students who, with pick and shovel, are determined to 
read her past. 

The latest important discovery was made this year by Professor Macal- 
lister. It consists of a stone tablet with an inscription, found in the ruins of 
the ancient Canaanite city of Gezer. This city, situated to the west and a little 
north of Jerusalem, more than midway to the Mediterranean port of Joppa, 
or Jaffa, was one of those that upheld the pride of the ancient Philistines in 
checking the invasion of the Israelite clans as they came fresh from the 
desert, full of the spirit of conquest and led by their valiant captain, Joshua. 
The editor of the Book of Joshua, who wrote probably some time after the 
Exile, confesses (Josh. 16:10) that ‘‘the Canaanites who dwelt in Gezer” 
were never dislodged by the Israelites, but ‘‘dwell among the Ephraimites 
unto this day,” and then adds by way of patriotic partial satisfaction, ‘“‘but 
they serve under tribute.” The writer of the Book of Judges marks a 
similar limit to the conquest of Canaan as respecting Gezer (Judg. 1:29). 
Some three or four hundred years after Joshua, a king of Egypt, contempo- 
rary with King Solomon, captured and sacked Gezer, and gave it as dowry 
to his daughter who had become the bride of King Solomon; and Solomon 
had rebuilt it with other pillaged cities of the land (I Kings 9:15-17). 

This stone or slab of Gezer is inscribed in archaic writing similar to that 
of the famous Siloam inscription discovered about thirty years ago (1880), 
which gave a specimen of the writing in Jerusalem, at the time of the 
prophets Isaiah the First and Micah, and during the reign of King Heze- 
kiah, about 700 B. c. The Moabite stone of King Mesha, discovered in 1868, 
and the stone of Zakir, king of Hamath, discovered later, date from 890 
to 700 B.c. and are written in similar style and characters, the style and 
character being closely akin to ancient Hebrew. 

The modern orientalists who first studied this Gezer stone recognized 
the word month repeated eight times in seven of the lines of its inscription. 
After the word month follows what seems to be the agricultural labor proper 
to that month. These orientalists perhaps hastily called this stone the 
agricultural calendar of Gezer. But there are only eight months and not 
twelve mentioned; and the stone appears complete as originally cut. It is 
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therefore subject to a different explanation as to its use and purpose, and 
the following is offered. 

The stone is perforated with one hole, as if to be hung up in some public 
place for the inhabitants to read and take notice. The list of months 
enumerated begins with the labor of the autumn months, after the style of 
the Canaanites and the ancient Hebrews in civil or agricultural matters. 
The agricultural year began with the harvest of wheat, just as the agricul- 
tural year with the modern farmer begins practically with the spring work of 
plowing in March or April, and not in January. 

A tentative translation and interpretation of these nine lines is here 
offered, including three words which are obscure: 

It Is DECREED: 

To his month of harvest; to his month of sowing 

To his month of last fruit gathering 

To the month of hemp thrashing 

To the month of barley harvest 

To the month of (wheat) harvest and storing in barns 

To his month of pressing (olives, grapes, etc.) 

To the month of summer fruits 

OF THE PRINCE OF GEZER 

If this translation is correct, then the inscription would not be 
an agricultural calendar, as was first suggested. That would hardly 
be useful to the people of the country, who probably knew the time 
to plant and sow and harvest without being told by decree or publication. 
But it seems to be a publication of a levy or of direct taxes due to the one 
signed at the bottom of the inscription as THE MicHty oF GEZER, or 
PRINCE OF GEZER—as in the.Old Testament ‘‘The Mighty of Jacob” means 
the Prince of Israel, and by inference Yaweh. If this stone antedates the 
capture of the city by the Pharaoh of Egypt, then it would be the agricul- 
tural taxes levied for the support of their native Philistine prince.. If it is 
of the date, as it probably is, of the time subsequent to Solomon, then it 
is the publication of the agricultural levies made by the prince that ruled 
under the sway of one of King Solomon’s successors. 

The words ‘“‘to his month” or “‘to the month” refer naturally to the 
time when the work mentioned should be done after the harvest, seed sow- 
ing, etc. The names of labors to be done correspond closely to the names 

in the succession of the agricultural labors mentioned in the Old Testament. 
For instance, the barley harvest is spoken of in the Book of Ruth and else- 
where; the prophet Amos in his vision speaks of the summer fruits typifying 
the approaching end of Israel, because these ripen at the end of the season 
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or agricultural year. It is worth noticing that with the ancient defective 
and probably variable spelling of those times, the end and summer or summer 
fruit were written with the same characters. 

If this translation and explanation are correct, or even if subsequent 
discoveries and further study throw new light on this and other contempo- 
rary stones and inscriptions, one can easily appreciate the value they con- 
stitute in the study and comprehension of the writings, the people, and the 
life of Old Testament times, and how Palestine is still the land that explains 
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MARCUS DODS 


The death of Marcus Dods, since 1889 professor of New Testament 
Theology in New College, Edinburgh, removes a biblical scholar well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. Professor Dods’s visit to America 
in 1904 is well remembered and made a notable impression in this country, 
where he has long been well known through his numerous works in both 
Old and New Testament fields. His striking personality was the subject 
of a biographical article from the pen of his friend, the late Professor 
A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, in the Biblical World for April, 1896 (Vol. VII, 
245-51). 

Professor Dods died in Edinburgh, April 26, 1909, at the age of seventy- 
five. Memorial services were conducted in St. George’s, Edinburgh, on 
the Sunday following, by Dr. Alexander Whyte, his life-long friend. 

Marcus Dods was born in Northumberland, in 1834. He was the 
youngest son of Rev. Marcus Dods, minister of the Scotch church in 
Belford, and himself a writer upon theological subjects. The young 
Marcus was early taken to Edinburgh (1838), where he was educated, 
passing through the academy and the university, and graduating in 1854. 
His theological studies he pursued at the New College, Edinburgh, being 
licensed to preach in 1858. His ‘“‘probationary” period was peculiarly 
trying, no less than twenty-three churches refusing him as minister. In 
1864 he became minister of Renfield Free Church, Glasgow, where he 
remained until his appointment to the professorship of theology at New 
College, Edinburgh, in 1889. In 1907 he became principal of the college. 
His mature life was thus divided between his ministry of twenty-five years 
at Glasgow and his professorship at Edinburgh, held for twenty years. 
Professor Dods has for some time been known to be seriously ill, and 
while his death is not a surprise, it brings grief to a wide circle of friends, 
and to biblical scholarship serious loss. 

Dr. Dods began to publish before his settlement at Glasgow. The 
Prayer That Teaches to Pray appeared in 1863, and from that time his 
activity as a publishing scholar was almost continuous. He participated 
in the publication of the Ante-Nicene Library and contributed several 
important parts to that monumental work. 

With Dr. Whyte of Edinburgh Dr. Dods edited a useful series of 
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‘‘Handbooks for Bible Classes,” to which he contributed the volumes on 
Genesis (1882), and Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi (1879). To the 
Expositor’s Bible he contributed “Genesis,” “John,” and ‘I Corin- 
thians;” to the Expositor’s Greek Testament, the ‘‘Gospel according to St. 
John” (1897). His Commentary on Thessalonians appeared in 1882. 
His latest and most comprehensive work was his Bross Lectures: The 
Bible: Its Origin and Nature (1904). Beside these he wrote a num- 
ber of other books, and many articles for the Expositor, the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica, etc. 

Of Dr. Dods’s quarter-century of service in the Renfield Free Church, 
Dr. Bruce says that he was the weightiest if not the most popular preacher 
in Glasgow. His career as a theological professor, though early threatened 
by doctrinal storms, was one of real efficiency and steadily increasing 
influence. In him a leading scholar and theologian is removed, and an 
important figure in modern religious life. Indeed no one has more clearly 
shown how a devout religious life may be enriched by critical scholarship. 


aye 


Book Reviews 


A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by JAmes Hast- 
inGcs, D.D., with the assistance of JoHn A. SELBIE, D.D., and 
(in the reading of the proofs) of JoHN C. LAMBERT, D.D. Vol- 
ume II. Labour-Zion, with Appendix and Indexes. New York: 
Scribners; Edinburgh: Clark, 1908. Pp. xiv+g12. $6. 

One should observe that this is a dictionary of Christ and the gospels, 
not a dictionary of Christ in the gospels. Then one will be prepared to 
find Christ approached from every conceivable standpoint: that of Paul, 
that of other New Testament writers, that of Christian theologians of all 
ages, that of history as affected by him since his time, and from many 
other angles. There is the angle of the historian, and the angle of the 
theologian, and the angle of the philosopher. And within each of these there 
is the conservative tendency struggling with the progressive. What wonder 
if the picture is blurred! And no one to write on “Jesus” or on ‘‘Christ”’! 
Why not? Is it the hopelessness of the task, the futility of attempting to 
delineate a clear-cut, consistent, and convincing character from the con- 
geries of opinions, deductions, and speculations? A dictionary on the 
Bible must be planned for a large and varied audience, large to assure 
financial success, varied to meet divergent interpretations. To leave to 
each the task of constructing the Christ of his inheritance or his desire 
from the elements presented that are suitable to his conception may be the 
part of wisdom, if not of necessity. 

There is a wealth of material of the very highest value and easy accessi- 
bility, now in this, now in that, article in this admirable volume. Every 
serious student of the gospels will wish to have access at all times to the 
treasures of learning brought together here in compact form. He will have 
the opportunity to make choice. If he does not like the position of the 
President of Toronto University on the Lord’s Supper, there is for him an 
alternative presented by the Pusey Librarian at Oxford. If Professor 
Nestle’s treatment of the Lord’s Prayer seems technical at the expense of 
edification, he can turn to that by one of the sub-editors. If he is displeased 
with the interpretation of the death of Christ given under the word ‘‘Sacri- 
fice,” he may find satisfaction in the rigor of the thought developed under 
“‘Propitiation.” If the documentary theory of the relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels, as advanced in Mr. W. C. Allen’s treatment of Matthew, seems 
inadequate, one can have recourse to the oral hypothesis as developed under 
the hands of Mr. Arthur Wright in his article on the Gospel of Luke. 
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Perhaps one hesitates to face this apparent confusion and contradiction. 
But it is no more than an accurate reflection of the state of Christian thought 
and scholarship today. Is it always to be so hopelessly divided? Will the 
next great dictionary on these themes show no more marked progress toward 
unanimity ? Certainly much relief would come should an editor demand 
of his contributors: (1) that the testimony of the writings of Paul on any 
theme be always treated separately from the testimony of the gospels; (2) 
that the thought of the Gospel of John on any subject should never be 
amalgamated with the ideas on that subject expressed in the Synoptic 
Gospels, but each set forth separately and with its own emphasis; (3) that 
quotations should not be permitted indiscriminately from the Synoptic 
Gospels, but should be taken from Mark in those passages where Matthew 
or Luke or both are dependent upon Mark; this one principle would lead to 
the complete rewriting of not a few contributions to this dictionary; (4) that 
the ultimate appeal should be in all cases to the results of a comparison of 
the documents or oral traditions underlying our present gospels, rather 
than to the finished form of the gospels. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
modifications that would be called for, and the implications of these 
modifications, in scores of articles in this dictionary, were such a method 
employed. In short, consistency would take the place of confusion, 
reasonable certainty would displace conjecture, violent opposition in opin- 
ions would find less of support in the records, if only those critical con- 
clusions about the sources on which the great body of New Testament 
scholars are now agreed were uniformly employed in all efforts for a con- 
structive statement of the thought of Jesus. Is it too much to expect this 
in the next dictionary of Christ and the gospels? And as a first attempt, 
might it not be well to be less ambitious, and make it a dictionary of the 
gospels and of the Jesus of the gospels? With such a delimitation of the 
task, and by the employment of reasonable and restrained critical processes, 
there would emerge, we believe, a character intelligible to the modern 
man, potent to awaken moral conviction, and calculated to secure absolute 
dominion wherever there is moral earnestness. 

We repeat, what it is hardly necessary to say of any product from Dr. 
Hastings, that this is a splendidly conceived and executed work. One 
could mention numerous superb single articles. There are contributors 
who never fail to write with knowledge of the literature and with lucidity, 
who are open-minded and responsive, who really know what is going on, 
and are affected by movements that mean genuine progress. Such have a 
considerable part in the fashioning of important determinative portions 
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“The Bible for Home and School.” Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS. 
New York: Macmillan. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By E. J. GoopsPEED, 1908. 
xi+132 pages. $0.50. 
Acts. By G. H. GriBert, 1908. viiit+267 pages. $0.75. 
“The Westminster New Testament.” Edited by A. E. GARvVIE. 
New York and London: Revell. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew. By Davin SmitH, 1908. 256 
pages. $0.75. 
The Gospel of St. John. By H. W. Clark, 1908. 259 pages. 
$0.75. 
The Acts of the Apostles. By H. T. Andrews, 1908. 318 
pages. $0.75. 
“The Interpreter’s Commentary.” By LyMAN ABBOTT AND J. E. 
McFapyven. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
The Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. By J. E. 
McFaDYEN, 1909. 266 pages. $1.50. 


“The Bible for Home and School” states that it proposes to place the 
results of the best modern biblical scholarship at the disposal of the general 
reader. It does not aim to supplant the more exhaustive and technical 
commentaries, but to furnish a reliable handbook for the lay reader, the 
Sunday-school teacher, or the clergyman who wishes only such brief com- 
ments as may be necessary to make clear the meaning of the scriptural 
writer. An understanding of the biblical text is the controlling interest 
of the work. Its plan is simple. All critical processes, as well as all 
extreme and doubtful opinions, are eliminated. The text of the Revised 
Version of 1881, accompanied by a running analysis, is printed on the upper 
part of the page with explanatory comments beneath, and carefully pre- 
pared introductions discuss the special problems relating to each book. A 
subject-index is supplied, and Hebrews has also an index of citations from 
the Bible and from other early literature. 

Perhaps no other New Testament book presents more difficult intro- 
ductory problems than does Hebrews. Its authorship, its destination, its 
date and place of writing offer the chief perplexities. After a discussion 
of the evidence, Tertullian’s statement that the book is from Barnabas 
(the early companion of Paul) is accepted. He is thought to have written 
to the Christians at Rome late in the time of Domitian (81-96 A.p.), and 
the place from which he wrote was possibly Philippi or Corinth, at least 
some place lying between Ephesus and Rome. The discussion of these 
problems is clear, the evidence is fully presented and the conclusions are 
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drawn with caution. The idea that Hebrews may have in some degree 
called forth the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians is an inter- 
esting suggestion. In the commentary proper, while the English transla- 
tion is made the basis, the idea is often brought out more vividly by a fresh 
rendering of the original or by a concise explanatory phrase, for example, 
‘the very image of his substance, i. e., the exact stamp of his nature” (1:3). 
The notes are compact and fairly comprehensive, the philological, historical, 
and theological phases of the study all receiving due attention. The 
comments also offer a more minute subdivision of the subject-matter than 
that given in the paragraph headings of the text. 

Acts, the second volume to appear in this series, follows the same gen- 
eral lines as the first. The introduction treats such questions as character, 
content, authorship, date, and historical value. The discussion of the 
authorship begins with observations upon the so-called ‘“‘we-source” which 
is commonly supposed to appear first in Acts 16:10. More is assigned to 
this document than the four groups of passages in which ‘‘we” occurs. 
Its author is thought to have been Luke “‘the beloved physician” mentioned 
by Paul (Col. 4:14). Further investigation leads to the conclusion that 
the same person also composed the rest of the book at a later date, the whole 
having been completed some time between 70 and go A.D. This general 
position is in agreement with Harnack’s recently expressed views upon the 
same subject. On the basis of this conclusion the historical worth of Acts 
is esteemed very highly. While the book is not of uniform value through- 
out, and its testimony is not to be given precedence over that of the Pauline 
epistles, yet ‘‘as to those parts which we have no outside means of testing 
we are constrained by the character of the diary itself and by the evidence 
that its author was also the author of the entire book, to be favorably pre- 
disposed in regard to their trustworthiness.” To comment upon such a 
book as Acts, where questions of historicity are often so perplexing, is par- 
ticularly difficult, nor have all the difficulties been overcome in the present 
treatise. To say, for instance, that while the death of Ananias and Sapphira 
may be regarded as a divine judgment, we must hold that it took place 
according to natural laws, scarcely seems adequate. May it be interpreted 
as a divine judgment? Is not the real issue whether the incident actually 
did or did not happen? On the whole the notes are clear and accurate, and 
as complete as the nature of the present series permitted. 

“The Westminster New Testament” also professes to adopt the stand- 
point of modern biblical scholarship, ‘“‘but only the generally accepted 
results and not the vagaries of individual critics,” and it would present 
these results ‘‘in such a fashion as to avoid unnecessarily giving any offense 
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or causing any difficulty to the reverent Bible student.” It has in mind 
the needs of teachers, lay preachers, and others engaged in Christian work. 
The volumes are uniform in plan. Problems of introduction are discussed, 
the text is printed in topical sections and is followed by explanatory com- 
ments made on the basis of the English, and each volume contains an index 
and a colored map. The use of the old version is unfortunate. Space 
now used to bring the translation up to date might have served other pur- 
poses, nor have the defects of the old rendering always been corrected. 

In quality there is some variety among the different parts of the series. 
The work upon Acts best represents the results of modern scholarship 
while the one upon Matthew is least satisfactory. Here the general editor’s 
purpose to avoid the “‘vagaries of individual critics” seems to have been 
thwarted, for the reader is offered only the oral-tradition solution of the 
synoptic problem—a view long since discredited except by a few who still 
follow the lead of the English scholar, Arthur Wright. If there is one result 
at which modern study has arrived it is that Mark’s gospel is in the main 
the source of the narrative material common to the synoptics. Of the entire 
treatment of Matthew it may be said that the reader who is interested in 
the historical side of the study will find very slight attention paid to his 
wants. 

The treatment of John is somewhat more judicial in spirit, but extremely 
conservative in point of view. The distinct theological interest of the 
evangelist (who is the apostle John) is recognized, but it will not be granted 
that this is detrimental to the historical value of the gospel. It is ‘‘a sub- 
stantially accurate record of what Jesus said and did, written by one who 
companied with him, who gives in these pages what he has seen with his 
eyes, what he has heard, and what his hands have handled.” With this 
starting-point the interpreter can pass by most of the difficulties which this 
gospel presents to the modern student. For example, the discrepancies 
between John and the synoptics seem sufficiently explained by remarking 
that neither tells the whole tale; it is only by putting the various accounts 
together that we make the picture complete. But does such procedure 
clarify or dim the true picture of Jesus? This is one of the problems with 
which modern critical scholarship struggles, and more attention to this 
point might have been expected in a series which professes to have regard 
for modern issues in Bible study. 

The problems of Acts are treated in a brief compass but with a degree 
of thoroughness. Harnack’s view of Lukan authorship for the entire book 
is accepted, its composition is dated about 80 A.D., and as for its historical 
value “‘there can be little doubt that, taken as a whole, it gives us a faithful 
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picture of the development of the early church.”’ But this opinion is held 
with some reserve in matters of detail, as when Luke is found to have mis- 
interpreted the phenomenon of speaking with tongues; or to have taken 
literally the reference to the death of Ananias and Sapphira, whereas the 
story as first told narrated their spiritual death, or to have made a serious 
anachronism in reporting the speech of Gamaliel. Not all the difficulties 
are so easily disposed of, however, nor is the author inclined to make hasty 
pronouncements upon disputed points. 

The first five volumes of ‘“‘The Interpreter’s Commentary” by Lyman 
Abbott first appeared in 1875-88, covering the gospels, Acts, and Romans. 
The series is now continued in this volume upon I and II Corinthians and 
Galatians by the Old Testament scholar, J. E. McFadyen. Brief intro- 
ductions discuss some questions of interest about the epistles but do not 
regard particularly their special perplexities. While historical problems 
are not entirely ignored, they are only incidental to the type of interpreta- 
tion here presented. The strength of the work lies in its appreciation of 
the apostle’s thought. It gives in a more popular form such exposition as 
one would find, say, in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament.” The Author- 
ized Version is printed at the top of the page and below is a topical division 
of the material with extended notes which interweave a new translation 
(the Revised Version in the main) with interpretative comments. While 
the work evidently is intended chiefly for those who use the English, occa- 
sionally the notes assume the reader’s knowledge of Greek. 

The task which each of the above series, in its own way, undertakes to 
perform is one which is likely to attract more attention in the future than it 
has in the past. In recent years the progress of biblical science has placed 
much new material at the disposal of the interpreter, and it is fitting that 
the assured results of this research showed be made accessible to those who 
do not care to take the time or the trouble to follow the processes of investi- 
gation which engage the attention of the specialist. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


St. Paul’s Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea; The Epistle to 
the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
By JoHN RuTHERFURD. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribners, 1909. 207 pages. $2.25. 

The title and preface to this book lead the reader to expect a scholarly 

comparison of the Epistle to the Colossians with that to the Ephesians. 

The author says in his preface: ‘‘An attempt is here made to trace the unity 
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of thought and feeling and even of verbal expression pervading the Epistle 
to the Colossians and that to the ‘Ephesians,’ and also to show that the latter 
is really the Epistle to Laodicea.”” But what he has actually written is a 
popular commentary on Colossians. The relation of Colossians to Ephe- 
sians is not treated more fully than it would be in any good commentary, 
nor has the author any fresh light to throw on the question. The most 
characteristic feature is his full acceptance of Marcion’s testimony in regard 
to Ephesians. He agrees that this epistle was addressed directly to the 
Laodiceans, and apparently to them only. Great weight has been given 
to Professor Harris’ article in the Expository Times of June, 1907, on ‘‘ Mar- 
cion and the Canon.” The difficulties of this position are passed by 
unnoticed. 

If Mr. Rutherfurd’s book is to be judged as a scholarly discussion of 
these problems, his treatment is pitifully meager. And certainly no scholar 
today can be excused for ignoring the work done in other lands besides 
his own. If, however, these introductory chapters be regarded as a restate- 
ment in untechnical language of the conclusions reached by prominent 
English New Testament students, a more favorable verdict can be given. 
But such an intention on the author’s part seems to be excluded by the 
considerable critical apparatus which follows. Old Testament quotations, 
hapaxlegomena, Greek words common to both epistles, each receive a page. 
The whole Greek text of Colossians is given with the parallel passages of 
Ephesians. The English translation of Colossians is printed twice, once 
with the parallel passages of Ephesians and then by itself. Again the reader 
is led to expect a thorough, critical comparison of the two epistles. But 
he will look for it in vain. Instead, the last third of the book is given to 
popular notes on the English text of Colossians. These notes follow Bishop 
Lightfoot’s excellent commentary very closely. The principal effort seems 
to have been to remove the more technical features and to simplify. 

In this book, Mr. Rutherfurd has raised expectations which are nowhere 
realized, and spoiled a fair, popular commentary by the insertion of much 
unnecessary critical material. GEORGE D. CasToR 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


The Sayings of Jesus: The Second Source of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. By Apotr Harnack. ‘Translated by J. R. WILKIN- 
son. New York: Putnam; London: Williams & Norgate, 
1908. Pp. xvit+ 316. $1.50. 

Modern gospel criticism generally recognizes the validity of the two- 
document hypothesis, which regards Mark and a non-extant collection of 
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Jesus’ sayings as the principal literary sources of our First and Third 
Gospels. Within recent years several attempts have been made to extract 
this lost source from our Matthew and Luke. Wernle, Wellhausen, Har- 
nack, and B. Weiss have made valuable contributions to the problem, but 
Harnack’s work, which is one of the latest of these efforts, is the only one 
which has been translated into English. He conducts his investigation 
with his characteristic thoroughness in matters of detail, and by a minute 
examination of the non-Markan material he obtains data by which he 
believes he is able to determine the essential characteristics of this missing 
document (called Q). It is found to have been essentially a collection of 
discourses with comparatively little biographical narrative, whose order 
is preserved more faithfully in Matthew than in Luke. It began with an 
account of John’s preaching and closed without referring to Jesus’ Passion. 
It is the oldest element in the gospel narrative and was originally composed 
in Aramaic, probably by the apostle Matthew. It and Mark were in the 
main written independently of each other, and where they agree one may 
confidently claim historical certainty. 

No one interested in the synoptic problem should fail to read Harnack’s 


book with care. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

Kent, C. F. The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah from the Division of the 
Kingdom to the Babylonian Exile. [The Historical Bible.] New York: Scribners, 
1909. Pp. xv+323. 

This third volume of the Historical Bible covers that period in Old Testament 
history that is richest in literary and spiritual achievements. It can be unreservedly 
recommended to the teacher and student who are willing to do a little actual work in 
order to secure a just appreciation of the Old Testament. 

DRIvER S. R. Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible. [The Schweich Lectures, 
1908.] London: Henry Frowde, 1909. Pp. viiitg5. 35. 

The first lecture delivered before the British Academy on a foundation established 
in 1907 by Mr. Leopold Schweich, of Paris. It is a careful and brief summary of the 
contribution of archaeology and exploration to the understanding of the Bible. Many 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Brooke, A. E., AND McLean, N. The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Text of Codex Vaticanus, Supplemented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a 
Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient Authorities for 
the Text of the Septuagint. Vol. I, Part II: Exodus and Leviticus. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1909. Pp. viiit+251. 12s. 6d. 

The appearance of each new portion of this great work is hailed with joy by all 
students of the text of the Old Testament, for whose work it is bound to be indispensable. 
Hirscuy, N.C. Artaxerxes III (Ochus) and His Reign, with Special Consideration 

of the Old Testament Sources Bearing upon the Period. Chicago: The Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. v+85. $0.75. 

A careful compilation of all the known facts concerning the reign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, together with a critical examination of the Old Testament passages assigned 
to this period by various scholars. ‘The work constituted a Doctor’s dissertation at the 
University of Berne. 

CourtTNEY, W. L. The Literary Man’s Bible. A Selection of Passages from the Old 
Testament, Historic, Poetic, and Philosophic, Illustrating Hebrew Literature. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. Pp. xiit+414. $1.25. 4 
The fact that this book is now in its fourth edition shows that it has proved its 

value to many readers. The passages selected are printed in the King James Version 

and are provided with brief annotations. The standpoint of the interpretation is that 
of the modern school of Bible-study. 

GIRDLESTONE, R. B. Old Testament Theology and Modern Ideas. [The Anglican 
Chureh Handbooks.] New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1909. Pp. 128. 
40 cents. 


Lees, H. C. The Joy of Bible Study. [The Anglican Church Handbooks.] New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1909. Pp. viiit+127. 4ocents. 
These two little handbooks will be found serviceable to many devout minds, 


They contain many good and helpful things. The point of view is that of the tradition- 
alist. 
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SULZBERGER, Mayer. Am Ha-Aretz, the Ancient Jewish Parliament. A Chapter 
in the Constitutional History of Ancient Israel. Philadelphia: J. H. Green- 
stone. 1909. Pp. 96. 

A clever defense of the proposition that the phrase “‘people of the land’”’ in the 

Old Testament is a technical term used to designate the highest political assembly, the 

prototype of the modern parliament. 


Caspart, W. Aufkommen und Krise des israelitischen Kénigtums unter David. 
Ursachen, Teilnehmer und Verlauf des Absalom’schen Aufstandes. Berlin: 
Trowitzsch und Sohn, 1909. Pp. 138. M. 4.50. 

A valuable study of the historical conditions out of which the revolt of Absalom 


arose. ‘The discussion shows sound judgment and keen discrimination in the treatment 
of ancient narratives. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Stack, S. B. Early Christianity. [Religions Ancient and Modern.] Chicago: Open 

Court Publishing Co., 1909. Pp. 94. 

This is a fresh and interesting sketch of the Christian movement of the first and 
second centuries, unfortunately distorted by a somewhat unhistorical and superficial 
method of approach (e. g., p. 31). While decidedly up to date on many matters, 
Mr. Slack repeats the old error that Aristides addressed his apology to Hadrian (p. 64), 
and represents that apology as published in Greek in Texte und Untersuchungen, IV. 
As a matter of fact it is extant only in Syriac (except for two Armenian fragments) 
and no Greek edition of it is or has been possible. The Syriac shows conclusively that it 
was presented to Antoninus Pius. The book is liable to similar criticism on other 
grounds, but mainly for its failure to do justice to the historical character of early 
Christianity, the central point of which Mr. Slack has wholly missed. It is to be 
hoped that the other faiths included in this series will be treated with more fairness 
and insight. 


WayLen, Hector. Mountain Pathways. A Study in the Ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Together with a Revised Translation and Critical Notes. With an 
Introduction by F. C. Burkitt. London: Sherratt and Hughes, 1909. Pp. 95. 


This quaint study, concerned partly with learning, partly with edification, presents 
some helpful illustrations for the interpretation of the great discourse. 


PREUSCHEN, Erwin. Griechisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Vierte Lieferung: 
ZaBovdwv bis xupraxds. Giessen; Tépelmann, 1909. Coll. 481-640. M. 1.80. 
The new part of Preuschen’s promising dictionary exhibits the conciseness and 

completeness which have characterized the earlier parts. Preuschen gives preference 

to some spellings discountenanced, with good reason, by Hort (‘Iepooé\uua, ’ANpatos) 
and even by Nestle, whom Preuschen professes to follow ('HXlas). The use of 

OprauBedw in IL Cor. 2:14, as “‘to make to triumph” is less certain than Preuschen 

represents. kepadidw (Mark 12:4) rendered “to maltreat,” is a problematical word, 

upon which light is really needed. The reference for Zdéo:uos, Martyrdom of Polycarp 

9:1 (col. 490) is an error; it should be Pol. to the Philippians g:1. The omission of 

Odcowv (OdrTwv) (col. 502) seems to be an oversight. Oé¢ype (col. 503) is against all the 

editors. Preuschen is failing to give readings of Funk and Lightfoot in the Apostolic 

Fathers the attention he proposed in his preface to give them. The use of the symbols 

t and * at the end of articles was not explained by Preuschen in his preface, and this leads 

to some uncertainty. It would seem that ¢ designates drag Neyéueva and * articles 

which give full lists of all the word’s occurrences; but if so, the asterisk seems some- 
times to have been misapplied. 
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FINDLAY, GEORGE G. Fellowship in the Life Eternal. An Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. John. London; Hodder and Stoughton, 1909. Pp. xv+431. $2.50. 

Dr. Findlay’s commentary is of the practical rather than the critical type. The 
religious meaning of the Johannine epistles is brought out with much learning and 
insight, and elaborated, in a way likely to be especially helpful to ministerial readers. 
The three epistles are held to be the work of John the apostle, the second being 
sent to the church at Pergamum, the third to a member of that church, and the first 
to the churches of that region, in the last years of the apostle’s life. Indeed the Johan- 
nine authorship of gospel, epistles and Revelation, is accepted by Dr. Findlay, and 
with little attention to the serious difficulties attaching to the view. 


Bicc, CHARLES. The Origins of Christianity. Edited by T. B. Strong. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. viii+518. $3.00. 

In this excellent work, the Christian history and literature of the first three centur- 
ies are treated with great learning and breadth of view, being constantly brought into 
relation with the wider history of the times. The book is thus an introduction both 
to the history and to the literature of the early church. On some matters Dr. Bigg 
has not adopted what seems the most critical view, and the later books of the New Testa- 
ment, those, e. g., of Domitian’s time, might well have been included. But the book 
will be useful, as showing the subsequent literature vividly in its historical setting. 
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